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ABSTRACT 

The handbook defines skills which are critical to 
lentary school students in acquiring and processing inforaation 
i«^xated to social studies. It also suggests teaching strategies for 
use by eleaentary school teachers as thuy develop social stadies 
and/or citizenship education prograas. la addition, the docuaent 
should be helpful to preservice teachers because of its coaprehensive 
explanations of developaental background of various skills. Three 
broad categories of skills are dealt with: (1) inforaation 
acquisition skills (direct observation, using questions, usinq 
prepared sources), (2) inforaation processing skills (coaparing, 
conceptualizing, hypothesizing), and (3) self-aanageaent skills 
Cdecreasinq stereotypic, egocentric, and ethnocentric perceptions) . 
For each category, a definition is presented, folloved by skills, 
utility, lesson obiectives, and long range obiectives. Lesson 
cbiectivas are grouped in sets of three accordino to appropriateness 
for various grade levels. Activities involve children in aap and 
globe skills, grouping obiects, and describing concepts (grades K-3) : 
discttssiag inforaation gleaned froa stories and writing stateaents 
about testing various hypotheses (grades 4-5) ; and generating 
hypotheses froi inforaation presented and creating newspaper stories 
about suggested topics (grades 5-6) . A bibliography of resources 
related to skill developaent and social stadies concludes the 
docuaant. (CB) 
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Tho current national emphasis on getting '*back to basics" has 
had the effect, in many school systems, of cutting still fixrther into 
the already inadeqxiate time devoted to teaching social studies in the 
elementary classroom. 

While the authors of this p^>er do not deny that children need to 
be taught to read, write, and ccoiipute, they argue the ia^rtance of 
teaching skills that are even more *^8ic** in our fast-amoving, fast- 
chaining world — skills in acquiring and processing information and in 
what they term '*8elf-man^ement.^ 

nie develof^oent of such skills obviously is an appropriate part of 
the social studies curriculumf particularly in view of the connitment 
of sociaB studies ^ucators to developing the tools of responsible 
citizenship. All too often, however, these skills are taught too late. 
A child who has not learned to efficiently acquire and process infor- 
mation, the authors point out, is ill equipped to learn reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. A child who has not learned to effectively handle con- 
flict, change, and diversity may not be able to function at all — in 
school, at hos», or in society. 

The authors go beyond making a good case for their position: they 
have produced a practical handbook that both defines critical skills 
and suggests effective teachii^ strategies and learning eaiperiences 
for the elementary classroom. Inservice teachers will find many useful 
ideas here to reproduce or adapt, and preservice teachers should find 
the book especially helpful because of its comprehensive e9Q)lanations 
of developmental background. We hope that it will prove to be a 
valuable addition to the ERIC/ChESS ptiblications dealing with teaching 
strategies and content in the precollege social studies curriculum. 

"A free society commit t(^ to the principles of d«oocratic steward- 
ship has a special obligation to equip its young citizens with tools 
for self -renewal and lifelong learning," the authors believe. We 
heartily agree. 

Irving Morrissett 
Directort ERIC/CSiESS 
Executive Director, SSEC 
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Introduction • 



Once upon a tixae, so the sages tell us, young human beings could 
acc tB all the icnovledge and skills they would need for a lifetiine in a 
few orief years of instruction at the feet of the masters. The bows they 
carved there were essentially the same ones they would use as aged 
hunters and in turn teach the young ones to carve and shoot* Hie rituals 
learned there kept their potency throughout a lifetime. The secrets of 
nature were effectively exploited in the same manner until aging bodies 
could no longer f\2nction. 

•*Once upon a tixae** is truly a magical period lost in the shrouds of 
human history, a time we can only dream of — perhaps long for but, alas, 
never e3g>erience. In contrast, as the sages are equally fond of telling 
us, today we live in a time of rapid change. All human experience is 
accelerating at a tremendous rate* We are creating more and increasingly 
con^lex machines, generating more knowledge, developing more-complex 
institutions # meeting more people in the course of a lifetime, seeing 
mora of the wrld, and increasing our numbers at a greater rate than ever 
before . 

In order to function in a world characterized by rapid change and 
increasing complexity, children must be prepared for a lifetime of learn- 
ing. One of the more literate treatises on this then^ was written over a 
decade ago by John Wagner (1963), so it is by no means a new insight. 
But the validity of the argument is today being felt by people in all 
walks of life as individual after individual is confronted, often very 
painfully, by the obsolescence of his/her own knowledge and skills. As 
new machines are installed, factory workers either learn new procedures 
or lose their jobs. Although public debates are held about nuclear plant 
installations! many people can neither join the debate nor appreciate the 
arguments. They don't know the vocabulary, much less the ecological 
p nciples on which the issues rest. Worse, they don^t know where or how 
to learn these things* 

Many of the ideas presented in this paper were formulated and 
developed by the authors during their work as consultants for windows on 
Oar World, a K-6 elementary social studies prograun published by Houghton 
Kifflin in 1976 • 
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A free society coranltted tx5 the principles of democratic stewardship 
has a special obligation to equip its youiig citizens with tools for self^ 
renewal and lifelong learning • This is vihy we have chosen to treat the 
skills of acquiring and processing information • They are basic tools for 
continuing education and effective participation in a free society. 
Further, they are tools that help children expand their capacities not 
only to adjust to their environments but also to improve those environ- 
ments. Hie self-management skills treated here are tiroeless — they are 
basic equipxaent for interacting effectively and humanely with other humem 
beings who are caught up in the challenging world of today and tomorrow. 

It may be sufficient to proceed with this discussion using the broad, 

intuitively held conception of the term skills. Or we can, as rigorous 

scientists insist, explicitly offer an operational definition — the 

definition of the term we are operating with in this case. While we will 

not give an operational definition in the strictest sense, we will share 

one definition of skills that is particularly useful in coming to grips 

with some of the issues related to skills and skill developn^nt in 

elementary schools. 

Introducing a discussion of process education which canters on the 

development of certain skills, Richard E. Ripple of the Eastern Regional 

Institute for Education offers this definition: 

Skills are considered to be behavioral control systems that 
incorporate, select, and direct different response patterns 
and attitudinal tendencies together with behavioral capabil- 
itx^^ Ui a series of actions toward some goal. Skills are 
plans, progreLJis for actions, means by which behavior is orga- 
nized and directed toward goal attainment. They are organized 
behavior sequences directed toward the end of rendering one's 
experience comprehensible and, in turn, to solve one's problems 
and meet one's needs. Collectively, skills comprise the process 
of meaning-making. (Ripple n.d., p. 2) 

Here Ripple, like a connoisseur of fine gems, has taken the concept 
skills and turned it slowly and carefully in a brilliant analytic beam, 
pointing out the many exquisitely cut facets as each is caught in the 
light. Such an exercise is useful m calling attention to the elements 
which, when fused into the kAiole, lose a certain degree of potency. The 
major thing to keep in mind is that skills are a means to an end, not an 
end in themselves. TUxey the basic tools of learning; as Ripple put 



it, they make "one's experience comprehensible and, in turn, • . . solve 
one* 8 problezas and iMet one's needs. 

If skills are the basic tools of learning, it is imperawive that 
skill developoient begin early in life. But there is another reason why 
skill development should start early, and that is because skills are 
acquired, retained, and refined only through practice. The more practice 
a person has applying a skill, the more proficient he/she will become in 
that skill. The more complex the skill, the more practice needed to 
acquire it and to retain it. Ttie emphasis in elementary schools on the 
tool subjects of reading and mathematics undoubtedly grows out of a 
recognition that the skills associated with these subjects are vital tools 
and that they require practice. 

This recognition also accounts for the fact that the so-called 
content subjects, such as science and social studies, have typically 
received little time in the elementary school instructional schedule. 
The current concern about declining test scores in reading and math has 
often resulted in even less time being spent on content subjects. 

The coorndtment to giving children basic literacy skills cannot be 
faulted; indeed, it is shared by all educators. Good teachers have always 
used the content subjects to reinforce and extend basic skills. However, 
now they are getting more help from curriculum developers and subject-area 
specialists. Strategies for reading and computation development are being 
integrated into instructional materials in these subjects. The profes- 
sional literature is focusing on these problems; for example, the National 
Council for the Social Studies recently published an excellent guide to 
teaching reading in the social studies (Mahoney 1977). Other resources 
for teaching reading in the social studies are given in the reference and 
sources sections of this paper. 

A cccfiiitment to developing baisic literacy skills should not preclude 
a commitment to teaching other skills. For it takes more than the 
2Q>ilities to decode and encode the written word and manipulate numbers 
to make a truly literate, fully functioning human being. To put it 
another, perhaps more familiar^ way — it takes more than reading, 'riting, 
and 'rithmatic skills to render **one*s experience comprehensible . . . 
solve one*s problems and meet one's needs,** to make meaning out of one's 



•xistenctt. And it is in the so-called content ssxibjects that these other 
essential skills traditionally have been tau^it* 

The purpose of this paper is to es^lore some of the possibilities 
for skill development in eleaentary social studies. Zt is hoped that 
this exploration will give teachers and other curriculum decision makers 
a few new insights into the potential of social studies for facilitating 
crucial skill development in addition to some fiinctional guidelines for 
pursuing that potential. 

A ciirsory overview of the literature reveals that there is no con- 
sensus about what these skills might be or^ at least, about how to label 
them. The Eastern Regional Institute for Education's categories of 
skills include: attending and orienting, flexibility and divergence, 
classification, translation and transformation, and problem solving. 
Si^sumed are basic tool skills (reading, %rriting, listening, speaking), 
tiie analytic thinking skills of scientific inquiry (inferring, hypoth- 
esising) , and affective and interperscmal skills. 

Ihe classic reference for skill developsMnt in social studies for 
many years has been the 33rd Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, edited by Helen McCracken Carpenter (1963)* Chapters in 
this text focus on critical thinkii^, locating and gathering information, 
organizing and evaluating information, reading, writing, speaking and 
listening, developing a sense of place and space, developing a sense of 
time and chronology, interpreting material presented in graphic form, and 
developing competence in group participation and human relations* An 
appendix to this book includes an often-'Cited chart that breaks out 
skills in a way different from the chapter treatments. 

The 47th Yearbook of the Council, titled DevBloping Decision-Making 
Skills (Kurfman 1977) , argues that developing decision^making skills is 
the *^jor purpose" of social studies. Chapters in this text focus on 
the broad range of skills utilized in the decisions-making process. 

Chapin and Gross (1973) use still another set of skills or skill 
terms. A publication of the New York State Education Department, Manual 
of Bxmrcises for Dmmlopin^ Social Studies Skills (Feuerman et al. 1974)^ 
identifies these three "skill areas" i investigation of visual oAterials 
(pictures, graphs, cartoons), critical thinking, and value processes. In 
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•mch of thm «kilX araas, students ars directed to parfom a set of 
oparationa* Hhmy idm^tify aleoants (What do you saa hara?) 9 note 
rBlMtioR»hip& (Whlcii is biggar? How is tfhat that parson is doing 
af f aetix^ tha otliara?) 1 MMlyxm {On thm baais of tha information given 
hara, irtiat ocoura in an aconcnic exchange?), Mpply {In what other 
situations coyld this hai^pan?) 9 and pmrmonalize (Itow do you feel about 
it?). 

These brief descriptions of the skills identified in the cited 
Mtarials shoxild both dssionstrate the -wi^e range of akills treated and 
suggest what these natarials — any of Which would be useful extensions 
of this paper — offer the interests reader* Perhaps just as i3Qportantly# 
this overview deiaonstrates that the social studies profession is dedi- 
cate to skill developmnt within this cx^ntent area. Resources such as 
the ones cited here have guided curricuXtim development and teacher edu- 
cation fcir many years. Vhm potential for skill development cannot be 
fully exploited unless more time is given to the teaching of social 
studies in the elementary clasaroom. 

Tlie set of skill categories developed in this paper is similar to, 
and at the same time different from, those given in the cited sources, 
niey are, we feel, skills that will be developed by putting good social 
studies materials in the hands of g^d teachers* The goal of providing 
what earlier were termed "functional guidelines^ for practitioners 
"^trther helped determi^ie both the skill categories and develofnoent 
procedures we suggest. The intent is to treat a few critical skills, 
slotted in functionally logical categories, which can be remembered 
easily and utilized in evaluating, strengthening, and developing 
cuxriculum materials and teaching strategies in social studies. 

Skills emphasized here are subsusned under three broad categories: 
infomation-acquisition skills, information-processing skills, and a 
category labeledi for want of a better term, self -management skills. 
Each of these broad categories subsumes specific subtypes of skills. 
For example, the category labeled information-acquisition skills subsumes 
the skills of using direct observation, using questions and interviewing, 
and using prepared sources. And these second-level skills subsume still 
other skills. Although the skills are treated separately in this paper, 

ER?C 



their attributes overlap, in many cases. Ccmpleaentarity and inter- 
dependence axaon? skills exists — and, indeed, it should* Separate treat- 
ment here, hoi#ever, allows for clear understanding of a skill's utility 
as well as of its defining characteristics i thus skills and subsets of 
skills are treated independently* 

The procedure for treating these skills is essentially the same for 
aach category, ihe broad categories {information-acquisition skills, 
information-process ii^ skills, and self-management skills} are introduced 
briefly and delineated? the specific skills subsumed by each broad 
category are then given and explicated, and the utility of each is dis- 
cussed. Finally, long-range objectives, toc^ather with specific subsun^d 
lesson objectives, are presented for each skill* 

The lesson objectives are grouped in sets of three according to 
increasing difficulty? taken together, each set offers a variety of 
grade-level approaches to a specified long-range objective* The lesson 
objectives coded **a** are ^propriate for very young children — in kinder-- 
garten, first, or second grade? ^b" level objectives are for children in 
the third or fourth grade? and those labeled "c** are for children in the 
fifth or sixth grade. The lesson objectives in each set increase in 
conqolexity in one or more of the following ways: they move from using 
concrete data to using abstract data? they require children to process 
an increasingly larger number of variables? they require children to 
perform increasingly complicated tasks? they require children to perform 
increasingly larger numbers of tasks* 

Each lesson objective describes in detail the conditions under which 
children can be expected to perform the specified behavior. Detailed 
descriptions have been provided in an attexr5>t to help teachers envision 
the kinds of learning strategies that can be devised to work toward the 
objectives. 
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InforTnation^Acquisition Skills 

Children and adults acquire information in three basic ways: (a) by 
making direct observations (using their senses to acquire information 
about the immediAte^c^ervable env irons^t) , (b) by asking questions 
(ranging fro» a five-year-old 's query, "Hdw does this work?,'* to a fifth 
grader's interview with the principal, to a cax^lex survey instrument 
prepared by social scientists), and (c) by using prepared sources (a^ia 
prepared for the purpose of communicating information, including globes, 
maps, graphs, tables, pictures, essays, case studies, reference books, and 
audiovisual materials). 

The need to use these information-acquisition methods skillfully 
becomes more apparent i^en we notice our own related inadequacies. In a 
beautiful natural setting o\ir sensory awareness may be limited to only a 
few of the vast details we might observe. We leave the scene knowing 
that many of the sights, soimds, smells, and things to touch were never 
experienced. Or perhaps we find ourselves at a loss when \ie lack the 
ability to use certain prepared sources (a coc^ter printout, a compli- 
cated diagram, a satellite photo image). There is little doubt about 
the necessity to help children develop skillful behavior in order to in- 
crease their capacity to acquire information. A broad goal in this 
sectiom is to suggest ways in which children can become familiar with 
the wide range of information soturces available to them and provide ideas 
on how they can use the sources productively and comfortably.* 

The focus here is primarily on the skills needed to extract infor- 
mation that is displayed (the innfKliate observable environment, a photo- 
graph, a map) or stated (the answer to a question, a narrative passage). 
This treatment allows for explanation of each skill and subskill and 
applications for social studies classrooms. It is important to recognize, 
however, that mere extraction of information is not regarded as an 
especially useful end, in itself. Rather, information acquired should be 
used in sccie purposive manner leading to greater understanding of a 

♦For an expanded discussion on developing information-acquisition 
skills, including detailed instructional experiences and sequencing 
considerations, see Anderson and Winston (1977). 

ERiC 
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situation, an entity, a problem, or ideas about productive solutions. 
Children can address these purposes effectively as they learn to retrieve 
information with facility. 

There is one further word of caution in considering information- 
acquisition skills. Ihis relates to the idea that when healthy children 
acquire information they are likely to summon intellectual processes that 
qo beyond merely extracting information that is, in fact, shown or. stated. 
A child who observes (information acquisition) that leaves are turning 
brown may also process the information and infer that summer is coming to 
an endj study of population figures over some historical period may evo\e 
reflective thought about why changes occur? responses to questions about 
a given government policy can be processed by classifying and/or using 
the data to make inferences, suggest tentative relationships, and perhaps 
make predictions. Therefore, while the discussion that follows centers 
predominantly on extracting infonnation, attention to processing infor- 
mation is eilso included. 



Using Direct Observation 

Before children are able to use other means to acquire information, 
they laam about their environments by seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, 
and tasting. Ihese behaviors are the means by which human beings can 
acquire informaUon about their world directly, as opposed to information 
provided by others through answers to questions or prepared sources. 

One way in v^ich children's ability to use direct observation is 
evidenced is by a growing capacity to use all of their senses. In this 
society, and at this time in history, the eyes and ears are emphasized 
far more than other receptors. Because information-gathering possibili- 
ties are limited by this emphasis, children may not notice the rich 
variety of stimuli available through other receptors. If it is agreed 
that educators should maximize children's opportunities to gather infor- 
mation about the world around them, it follows that such opportunities 
can be expanded by providing experiences that build a capacity to use all 
the senses. 

Children can observe their environment and discuss what they see, 
hear, smell, and feel. A group of students can explore an environment 
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while blindfolded, and 1. ter compare their experiences with a group of 
children «^ hav« obsarved the same environatcnt %fith cotton in their 
•«rs or glovaa on their hands. 

A "seaae walk" can provide a good leaaon in obaerving. In this 
exercise, children are instructed to gather information using only one 
receptor at a tine. Later, they are given the opportunity to reflect 
on their experiences and discuss than vxth others. Places to take chil- 
dren for "senae ifalks* might include the school gym, both during a class 
and when one is not in session; the lunchroom and kitchen while meals 
are being prepared; an open setting, such as a forest preserve, during 
different seasons; a business district early in the morning and at midday. 

A secOTd way in which children's c^>acity to use direct observation 
is evidenced is by their growing capacity to "nake g(x>d and rational 
decisions about which senses to trust on given occasions. This in^lies 
the need for learning ejQ>eriences in which children consciously, through 
their own receptors and teacher-structured questions, evaluate the 
strengths and limitations of each of their senses. 

Stippose children view a motnd of salt alongside a mound of sugar. 
What could they learn about the two substances from their eyes, noses, 
and ears — by touching, smelling, and tasting? Suppose children go out- 
doors on a cold, clear, windy day. Which sense organs or sensory 
iB5>ressions would help them to know that the sun was shining? {Eyes; 
sense of warmth on the skin.) which sense (s) would tell them if it was 
a windy day? (They could see tree branches swaying, hear the rustle of 
wind, feel air moving.) After repeated e;Q>eriences in using all their 
sense receptors and evaliiating the effectiveness of each, students will 
be able to identify settings or situations in ^ch their ears are 
especially helpful, occasions when their noses supply important infor- 
mation, and so on. 

The following objectives are related to children's increasing 
capacity to use direct observation: 

Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to use all their 
senses . 

a. Groups of children t^ose eyes and ears have been covered 
will gather information about their classroom by touching 

^ f 

id ' f 
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surfaces and d«tecting smells in the room. These students 
will then coapara inforwation with groups of children who 
have acquired infonaation about the classroom by looking and 
listening. 

b. After a series of four walks through the comnunity, chil- 
dren Kirill be able to list several itexas they saw (walk 1) , 
hoard (walk 2) , smelled {wcOk 3) , and experienced by touch 
(walk 4). 

c. After a series of nmltisensory experiences in various 
parts of the caaotunity, children should be able to lay out a 
series of "sense walk* routes, with accompanying written 
guides for multisensory experiences, to be used by community 
groups . 

2. Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to make rational 
decisions about %ihich sense (s) to trust on given occasions . 

a. Children will identify the sense (s) they would use to 
answer the following questions! Is the bath water cold? Is 
that substance salt or sugar? Is the soup too salty? Is 

the soup too hot? What is cooking on the stove? Is the radio 
on? Is the ball yellow? 

b. After observing a body of water (lake, pond, puddle), 
children will be ab'.e to answer the following questions: 
Which sense would you use to find out if the water was cold 
or warm? Clean or polluted? Still or moving? Salty or 
fresh? 

c. After making and noting several observations about out- 
door conditions in summer, fall, winter, and spring, children 
will describe the things they see, hear, smell, taste, and 
feel during each season. 

Using Questions 

Young children who can string words together and all adults use 
questions as a basic way to gather information. The information sought 
through questions and the ways in which questions are posed may vary in 
style or conplexity, and in these ways questioning behaviors may differ. 

h3 
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But beyond these differences aure striking similarities between straight- 
forward and siaqple questions (What tiae is it? What's your name? fOiere 
do you live?) f detailed intervieiir scl»dules, and lengthy and cocqplex 
questionnaires. In each C2ise the questioner must establish a purpose, 
phrase a question or questions to address the Enirpose, and select the 
person (s) froca whcca an answer will be valuable. The fundamental utility 
of questions as a way to acquire inforxaation is well established. A good 
skills program will help children to become increasingly efficient at 
gathering information in this manner. 

One way in which children evidence increasing ability to use 
questions is by their growing capacity to frame productive questions. 
We all have faced the frustration of trying to figure out what someone 
is tryi:^ to ask us. It is probable that we also face situations in 
which figxirix^ out how to ask an intelligent question is a considerable 
challenge. To minimize such frustrations f children should have nimerous 
experiences in which they identify a p\irpose (What do I %mnt to know?) 
and then frame and evaluate a variety of questions « Early exercises can 
offer children o|^rtunities to select the best question froa several 
that the teacher supplies. On each of these occasioxvs^ students should 
discviss reasons for their choices, nirough such strategies, they can 
aurrive at criteria for effective questions. (Is the qfuestion clearly 
stated? Will the question elicit a response that stif^lies the infor- 
mation I seek? Is the question free of my biases, or does it ""give 
away" the answer I want to hear?) 

Children also can formulate their own questions, tailored to a 
purpose, and try these out. Trying out a question, evaluating consequent 
responses, and then reframing the question to improve effectiveness are 
valuable activities. A failure followed by a new and better question 
that elicits a productive response will be more effective than another 
Persia's evaliwition: •'That's not a good question.** 

As children polish their question-using skills, they can conduct 
interviews in order to gather pertinent information. These shcHild be 
planned and role-played prior to the actual interview so that questions 
meet all the criteria that the children have identified and so that inter- 
views which cannot be conveniently repeated will supply the information 
students seek. 
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Practice for older children in framing productive questions cetn take 
place through the construction of survey instruments designed to acquire 
facts or opinions relevant to a unit of study. Questions for survey in- 
struaents should be planned and evaluated by the students and then tried 
out for effectiveness^ using a small group of respondents who are willing 
to test the questions^. 

A second way in which children evidence increasing ability to use 
questions is by their grwing capacity to decide who is the best person 
to answer a given question. Suppose a student has questions about how to 
interpret a table presenting census data. Perhaps the child's social 
studies teacher would be a suitable person to answer these questions. 
Answers to other questions^ however (Why does my head hurt? How do you 
build a solar energy collector?) , mighc better be supplied by other 
individuals. 

Children need frequent opportunities to identify their purposes in 
terms of information sought and then to select i^ple who can best address 
these purposes. As in the case of practice related to fmming productive 
questions, early experiences should supply teacher-prepared choices of 
people to answer a given question. (Who is the best person to ask how to 
keep my home safe from fires? A nurse? A doctor? A firefighter? A 
mail carrier?) Later experiences can require that children pull from 
their own backgroxind suggestions for addressing the question "Whcmi should 
I ask?" 

A third way in which children's ability to use questions is evidenced 
is by a growing capacity to select an effective method of coranunicating 
a question. When information is relatively simple and can be obtained 
from one individual or a small group # the answer to **How should I 
communicate the question?^ is, obviously, '*Ask it." The issue becomes 
more complex when a respondent faces a very c<xnplicated question or set 
of questions, or the probability that respondents will need to research 
answers or require exteiwied time periods to respond. On one of these 
occasions, a question communicated in writing probably is more useful. 
Additionally, the researcher who needs answers to several questions of a 
particular nature faces the choice of whether he or she should use inter- 
views or written surveys to gather information. Thus, answers to the 
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question •'How should I aak?* vary according to the nature, complexity, 
and nuBber of the questions to be asked and answered. 

Children can be introduced to the problem of selecting the best way 
to cosaBEnxnicate a given question through tasks tailored to their interests 
and experiences* (What is the best way to ask 20 teachers in the school 
if they will come to a class party? Ask each teacher personally? Make 
an invitation for each teacher? Call each teacher on the telephone?) 
Children should discuss the advantages and dis2uSvantages of each method 
and select the best, stating reasons for their choice (s). Later experi- 
ences should require the students to select appropriate sijbjects for 
interviews and for distributions of surveys designed to acccsoplish a 
given purpose. 

A foxirth way in which children's ability to use questions is 
demonstrated is by their growing capacity to decide on the quantity of 
responses sufficient to answer a given question. (What number within a 
tot:al population should I ask in order to draw a supported conclusion?) 
This is intended as an introduction to sampling. Children's experiences 
with this academic problem can help them (a) recognize that there are 
times when no conclusion is warranted and (b) resist the tendency to 
generalize results from a small or one-sided sample. It is expected that 
there will be limited opportunities to practice this skill in early 
grades through structured learning e>q)eriences. There may be times, 
however, when children will generalize %?ithout supporting evidence. 
(All the kids like kickball better than other games. We all like 
chocolate milk better than white milk.) On such an occasion, children 
can be asked to check out their generalizations. (Ask the class how many 
like to play kickball better than other recess ^ames. Ask the children 
how many prefer white milk and how many prefer chocolate milk.) Older 
children %rho have had previous experience in using questions and responses 
in this manner can identify types of information tliey might gather by 
sas^ling an accessible population. 

The following objectives demonstrate ways in which children can be 
taught to use questions to acquire information; 

1. Children will d e monstrate a growing capacity to frame productive 
questions ♦ 
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a. In preparation for an interview with a police officer f 
children will decide which of the following questions would 
best help then to fii^ out about the officer's careers What 
is your favorite color? How old are you? Do you always 
weeur your uniform? How did you learn to be a police officer? 
Do you like being a police officer? Do you have children? 

Do you help childrer in your job? 

b. In preparation for interviews to discover whether class- 
mates prefer social studies # reading i math^ or science » 
children will decide \rtiich of the following questions would 
be best and state reauions for their choices: Do you like 
pizza? Do you always do your social studies homework after 
school? Which subject do you like best— social studies, 
reading, math, or science? What is yoiir favorite subject? 

c. As part of a community-based study to evaluate whether 
users are satisfied with the quality and number of local 
recreation areas, students will propose and evaluate survey 
questions to achieve their purpose. 

Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to identify the 

best person (s) to answer a given question . 

a. After a lesson in which the teadier re&dB a story about 
communications between an astronaut on the moon and a groiond 
control operator, children will be able to select the person 
who can best answer each of the following questions: What 
color are the lamn rocks? Was it cosif or table in the space 
capsule? Did the food taste good? Where people in Houston 
happy when the spacecraft landed? Were TV pictixres of the 
landing seen on Earth? Was it f\xn to walk in space? Do 
astronauts like to watch TV in their spare time? 
b# After studying about services provided by comavmity 
workers, children will identify the persons they would seek 
to find answers to the following questions: Where is the 
school located? How many fire alarms are taimed in each day? 
Can my alley be cleaned up by the garbage crew? How often 
should I have a medical checkup? How many factories in our 
comaunity add dirt to the air from their chimneys? 
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c« During a study of commmity problesos, students will 
select the appropriate target population to respond to a 
survey about satisfaction with neighborhood health services. 

Children will decionstrate a growing capacity^ to select effective 

xnethods of coinmunicating questions > 

a. During a planning session for an end-^of-the-year party, 
children will decide whether it would be best to invite 
several i^per-grade children by asking each child to con^ to 
the party # sending invitations, posting an invitation on the 
school bulletin board, or telephoning invited students, 
b* Children will match a list of informaticn-gathering tiasks 
with appropriate s^thods to accomplish those tasks, giving 
reasons for their decisions. 

Tasks Methods 



If you want to find out; The best way is to: 

What you can do to help Write a letter 

stop pollution 



Use the telephone 

Arrange for a personal 
interview 

Conduct a survey 



Students ' preferences for 
school colors 

What life in the comntunity 
was like 50 years ago 

Hie costs and rules for 
licensing bicycles 

What health services exist 
in the community 

How to report a crime, a 
fire, or 2ui accident 

c» While studying farming practices of com growers in Iowa, 
coffee growers in Colombia, tea growers in India, and mush- 
ro^ growers in Taiwem, children will generate ideas on how 
to find out about planting and harvesting practices, pest 
control, and technology used by each group of farmers. 
Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to decide whether 
a given quantity of responses is sufficient to answer a given question , 
a. After m«nbers of the class select their favorite activi- 
ties from a pictured set of four (playing outside with 
friends, reading a stu>rybook, playing with a pet, watching 
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TV) and analyse the results (most of the students prefer 
playing outdoors with friends) , children will use this infor- 
mation to answer the following questions: Does this infor- 
nation tell us that all first graders like playing outside 
ffiore than other activities? Does it tell us that sixth 
graders' favorite activity is playing outside? Does it tell 
us that parents* favorite activity is playing outside? 
b* During a discussion about opinions on the design of a 
school flag, students will identify the nuiaber of opinions 
needed f rem each grade level in the school in order to reach 
a fair decision. 

c. After a series of lessons focused on estimates that 2u:e 
necessarily based on samples, children will identify the 
estimates tlusy could make by sampling the accessible popu- 
lation (e.g., the average height and weight of fifth graders 
in the United States, the number of times each year that 
children have medical checkups, children's favorite games at 
recess, the nuaiber of hours diildren spend in school each day 
in the United States) • 

Using Prepared Sources 

The social studies curriculum traditionally has given major emphasis 
to skills involving the use of prepared sources. Such es^hasis may be 
more important now than ever before. Information communicated via 
prepared sources is becoming more prevalent in our society. We increas- 
ingly use the media, rather than face^to-face conversations, to gather 
information, follow instructions, or be entertained. 

The use of maps, models, pictures, diagraxas, and graphs has become 
important in our everyday lives. We hardly look at a newspaper, watch a 
TV news program, or reeuS a constimer magazine that does not incorporate 
such graphic m^lia. Graphic representations are efficient means of 
ccwmunicating information that would take far more space emd be less use- 
ful if it %iere coamunlcated in expository p2u:agraphs. An ability to 
extract information from these "languages" is fast becaning as impcrtimt 
as the ability to use the written word. 
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Time spent in social studies serves to reinforce and extend skills 
developed in other areas of the curriculum* Use of graphs and tables in 
appropriate social studies lessons allo%w children to reinforce and make 
use of their oath^related skills in new contexts « Itiese media cosraunicate 
information about matters of quantity (How Boich? How many? What percent- 
age?) and thus help children practice cox^putation skills. In addition to 
gaining added practice in math-related skills development, children are 
benefited by making social studies part of a leurger instructional effort^ 
in which knowledge in one siibject area complements and reinforces 
learning in another. 

What has been said of math-related skills can also be said about 
reading skills, under any circxanstances # a social studies program in 
elementary school should serve to further and reinforce children's read- 
ing skills. Today that should has transformed into a must. If schools 
are to correct the reading problems affecting many children today, 
teachers must accept the responsibility of providing opportunities for 
reading skills development in all areas of the curriculum. 

Opportxinities to reinforce reading skills in the context of social 
sti»3ies instruction 'e abundant. Students are exposed through text 
materials to a variety of literary forms, such as poetry and case studies, 
in addition to xxarrative passages. Tables and graphs reinforce reading 
skills as children use them to acquire factual infonaation* Each tiis^ 
children choose appropriate references (reference books, telephone 
directories, maps, statistical data) for given tasks emd use these with 
understanding, they are helping to reinforce decoding skills introduced 
and developed in their reading classes. Text passages and case studies 
can be used to reinforce literal cCT^rehension by asking children to 
identify the words or sentences that supply selected information. Rein- 
forcement of interpretive cooqprehexision can be achieved by asking children 
to draw conclusions, identify cause-and-effect relationships, and predict 
outcomes. Evaluative comprehension can be reinforced by asking children 
to identify statements of opinion and to distinguish these from sta tenants 
of fact. Thm last-mentioned process is among several that help children 
develop i^at are cMnonly called **critical reading skills'* (critical 
thinking about what is read). Other critical rezuiing skills include 
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distinguishing reality from fantasy, identifying sweeping stateoents, and 
noting inaccuracies or incongruities. 

The prixaary responsibility for developing oral and written communi- 
cation skills is usually relegated to the language-arts teacher. It is 
conaaon practice, however, for social st\«3ie8 teachers to actively reinforce 
these skills. After acquiring information, children can be instructed to 
encode data or report the information in scsae appropriate manner. Often 
information will be reported by having students write an essay, a case 
study, or some other kind of paper. Conscious attention to writing skills 
development can and should occur while children achieve social studies 
content objectives (Beyer 1977, Roselle 1977). T^he same can be said for 
oral coaaaunication skills, for there are numerous opportunities for chil- 
dren to tell about information they have gathered while developing their 
information-acquisition skills. 

Though there is wide agreement among educators that reading, 
language-arts, and math skills must be developed for productive transfer 
to adult life, it can be argued that it is counterproductive to attempt 
to accoo5>lish this by devoting B»re time to reading, language arts, and 
math at the expense of the content subjects (science and social studies) . 
Such practices allow on.'Sy narrow application of skills, when opportunities 
are needed to apply skills across a broad range of contexts. >ioreover, 
the repetitive nature of many basic-skills activities may checkmate 
children's interests and thus work against productive transfer. Finally, 
it is simply unnecessary to confine the development of reading and other 
basic skills to their traditional classes when such rich opportunities 
for paying attention to the sac^ skills are available elsewhere. 

Gro%^ in the ability to use prepared sources results, in part, from 
children's normal development. As children grow older, they are naturally 
better able to handle more-con^lex media and practice more-complex tasks 
involving those media. Such developxaent is abetted when children 
frequently practice using the c^dia, in that skilled behaviors become 
firmly grasped and natural to apply. Three ways in which children 
evidence growing abilities to acquire and report information using 
prepared sources are described here. 

First, children's growing ability to use media is evidenced by their 
increasing capacity to work with abstract data. A dot map or one that 
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dlsplaya information by aeons of color or hachures is more abstract than 
a pictori&l map in which tha mappad symbols look like thair real counter- 
parts. A bar graph offers a more concrete picture of data than a compli- 
cated line graph. A narrative passage that uses vocabulary beyond the 
child's conceptual inventory is more abstract than one that treats items 
found in the sane child's observable environaent. 

Sooe times «*.bs tractions are defined as such because they characterize 
information that depicts ideas (love# nationalismt revolution) rather 
than objects (tables^ streets, lK>uses}. SometimeB entities are regarded 
as abstractions becaiise their attributes are difficult to define (e.g., 
the concept of neighborhood may be defined differently depending on one's 
age and mobility and the location of one's friends, activities, or interests 
within a geographic area) . 

Sometimes entities are regarded as abstractions because details, 
though available, are difficult to observe in reality. For example, maps 
that shov the uses of rooms in a school are more concrete than cc^nmimity 
maps that show land xise in the neighborhood; a land-use map for a local 
area is more concrete than a generalized land-use map for the entire 
continent. Finally, sometimes an entity is regarded as an abstraction 
simply because it is unfamiliar to the perceiver. For example, children 
who were raised on a farm would find an agricultural land-^use map more 
concrete than children who were raised in an url^n area. Conversely, 
city children might find an urban land-use map, showing industrial, 
coismercial, and residential uses, more concrete than an agricultural 
land-use m^p. 

All of these considerations draw upon Piaget in suggesting that 
children's early experiences should focus on symbols (words, maps, 
graphs, and drawings) that stand for realities of a concrete nature which 
are readily observable and drawn from children's familiar environment* 
As ett^ents' experiences mount, as their conceptual inventory expemds, 
and as they are better able to process less-concrete data, they can make 
better use of media that coamunicate abstractions. 

A second way in which children's ability to use media is evidenced 
is by their growing capacity to work with a larger number of variables, 
A table that showi information about a hundred countries is more complex 
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than one that shovs inforaation about ten countries. A map that shows 
houses on a child's street is less complex than a map that shows the same 
street but adds infonaation about the se%^r system, telephone lines, and 
electrical wires, A picture that shows one human being is less complex 
than one that contains several people involved in a variety of activities. 
It is obvious that young children's experiences should focus on simple 
iata in %irhich the nuatoer of variables is limited. 

A third way in which children's growing ability to use media is 
evidenced is by their increasing capacity to perform more-coiaplex tasks 
involving the media. Imagine a map showing elevations and average July 
tei^peratures in the state of California. Requiring a child to use this 
map to find the average July temperature in Los Angeles presents a less- 
complex tack than asking the child to use the mapped data to test the 
hypothesis that average temperatures decrease as elevations increase. 
Accordingly f suppose children were asked to read three case studies in 
which families communicated their reasons for moving. To report the 
reasons why family X moved is less con^lex than reporting how the three 
families' reasons to move were both alike and different. In the latter 
examples, there are more things to do and the tasks reqxxire more-complicated 
intellectual processes. 

It is obvious that yoting children's experiences should focus on 
single data in which the numbers of variables are limited and the tasks 
are simple. With frequent practice and maturity, children can handle 
increasing numbers of variables and increasingly complex tasks. 

The lea *xng objectives that follow are concerned with children's 
ability to use prepared sources* {The examples focus only on the use of 
maps, since space in this paper is insufficient to provide suggestions 
for the several prepared sources that children use in social studies.) 
1, Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to use media that 
are increasingly abstract . 

a. Children will use floor blocks to make simple and concrete 
models of objects in the classroom and describe the location 
of these, using such terms as near, far, beside, next to, and 
to the left of. 
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b. After laaking a survey of classmates* home addresses* 
children vill invent syabols# plot the locations of hoxaes on 
the map^ and enter the syxabols onto a legend. 

c. As a part of a study of iirban areas, children vill 
delineate on a land*use suip the location and size of areas 
used for factories » residences, stores, and parks. 

Children vill d«Bonstrate a growing capacity to use media that 
contain an increasingly larger number of variables . 

a. Children vill use a bird^s-eye viev and pictorial syiobols 
to drav a map shoving the location of to\xr items on a table 
(a crayon, a pencil, an eraser, a piece of paper). 

b. Using a simple raap of the consounity, children vill 
describe tim locations of selected residences, stores, emd 
streets, and be able to use cardinal directions to route 
classmates from one place to another on the map. 

c. Given a vorld map shoving desert areas and a v^ :ld map 
shoving countries, children vill identify the countries in 
vhich the iiorld*s major deserts are located. 

Children vill demonstrate a groving capacity to use media to 
perform in^easingly cogpleac tasks . 

a. Children %rill use a globe to point out land and vater 
areas. 

b. Children vill use a globe to list the seven continents and 
discuss their locations relative to one another. 

c. Children vill use a globe to plot a Great Circle route 
betveen two cities i use the scale to calculate air distance 
betveen the tvo cities, and list other major cities along 
the route. 
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Informations-Processing Skills 

Hhm cocBaentary in the precedii^r section was focused prix&arily on 
skills children need siiaply to extract information from the vide variety 
of stimuli available to them* *l1iere is little disagreement about the 
importance of these skills euoong social studies educators. To attend to 
such skills development enriches children's opportunities to gather data 
from a vide variety of sources and use them efficiently. Additionally, 
the development of information-acquisition skills cc^plements the develop- 
ment of skills in reading I language arts, and math. 

It vould be an error, hovever# to confine a discussion of social 
studies skills development to infomnation-acquisition skills. In addition 
to possessing the latter, children must be able to process information 
effectively (or think about data) in order to serve scxne productive end. 
It is thinking that allovs children (and adults) to move toward purposive 
underst^anding and to direct their activities tovard conscious objectives. 
Thinking enriches things with meanings; encovurages speculation, invention, 
and prediction; and helps in solving problems. The ability to process 
information or think productively allows individuals to transform a 
situation marked by confusion, doubt, and conflict into one that is 
coherent, enlightened, harmonious, and rational. 

There are several ways in which people verbalize about the importance 
of thinking. When one acts hastily or makes an error of some type, he or 
she is likely to say, didn't think" or (meaning the same) "I didn't 
use my heiid." We try to **think things out" in an attempt to solve a 
problem. We hope that our older children will "think about** the con- 
seqxxences of their actions as they face choices about continuing in 
school, using drugs, behaving harmoniously with others, or carrying out 
obligations to family members or anployers. We laiow that adults have to 
think in order to practice the effective citizenship on which a free 
society depends. 

It is our position that, among other educational aims, schools should 
w^hasize the development of thinking in children. We do not mean that 
schools should a b and o n their attention to the rudiments of reading, 
language arts, and math. Kather, ve believe that educators should allow 



bromd application* of these skills in many contexts/ and that they should 
use experiences in reading, language arts, and math whenever possible to 
stimulate thinking. Nor do we meam that schools should abandon attention 
to knowledge acquisitioni for, axaong its other values, knowledge is a 
necessary (but not sufficient) condition for productive thought. 
Blanshard (1964) deronstrates the relationship between knowledge and 
thinking with aji anecdote about Darwin s When Darwin saw an orchid with a 
nectary 12 inches deep, he was stifiiulated to reflect on the possibility 
of a aoth with a proboscis 12 inches long. His research supported this 
hypothesis. Why would the orchid stimulate reflection iri Darwin's mind 
and not in the minds of others? True, he had biological knowledge that 
others might not have had, but that knowledge alone was not sufficient. 
Darwin also perceived an occasion for thinking (a problem or a need to 
move toward understanding) , and he had the past experiences and motivation 
to summon productive thought processes.* 

Emphasis on the developaent of thinking in children does not mean 
that schools should abandon attention to the development of information- 
acquisition skills, for thinking and infonnation acquisition are inter- 
dependent. Thinking cannot occur without soi«thing to think about 
(information or knowledge); thus, productive thinkers are assisted by 
their ability to acquire information that is, not stored in memory from 
earlier learning. Furthermore, productive information acquisition is 
dominated by thought. I^voughtful observers avoid irrelevant observations; 
they avoid fixing only on some relevant things while failing to see other 
things that are relevant; they avoid observations chat tend to stereotype, 
or cjeneralize that what is true in one instance is true in all; they 
avoid assuming that information which is xmavailable is nonexistent. 

Finally, emphasis on the development of thinking in children does 
not mean that educators should prescribe what to think or even how to 
think. It would be difficult to find agrecsment on substance or procedure 
vrtaen it echoes to human thought. Rather, it is suggested that emphasis on 
the development of thinking should expose children to a variety of environ 
mental stimuli and that it should consciously provide occasions to think — 

♦Rosalie, in A Parentis Guide to the Social Studies (1974), provider 
a useful discussion about the relationship of knowledge or facts tc the 
process of thinking. 
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to prActice operations associated with thinking and thus to develop and 
refine the trijfisferable tools needed to meet life*s problems.* 

A great deal has been written in an attempt to understand the 
nature and developinent of children's thinking. Social studies literatvire 
is replete with typologies for and ideas about thinking-skills develop- 
ment. The typology and suggestions here are based on three interrelated 
ideas* 

Firstr along with Dewey {1933), Raths (1967), Fraenkel et al. (1969), 
and others f \m assume that the ability to think is present asiong healthy 
children of all ages. Even young children select objects or activities 
in order to achieve ends. These operations dexoand purposive judgments 
integral to huxnan thought, ihus children come to school with the 
intellectual equipsaent they need in order to think productively. 

Second, in order to provide learning experiences that develop think- 
ing among children, it is useful to break out specific processes utilized 
by the thinker. In this rannection, we have identified a partial list of 
processes that seem to characterize thought in individuals of varying 
ages. We have labeled ^these as follows; comparing, classifying, 
conceptualizing, inferring, hypothesizing, imagining, and evaluating, 
nieir precise labels aren't imix^rtant, for there may be more-appropriate 
ways to categorize these processes (and those subsumed by each). However, 
they seem to sunsnarize basic intellectual behaviors that together allow 
individuals the capacity to think. 



♦The iicportance of a variety of environmental stimuli to children's 
cognitive development is discussed by Ausubel (1968, p, 46). He states 
that '^whatever the individual's genetic potentialities are, cognitive 
development occurs largely in response to a variable range of stimulation, 
l*ie more variable the environment to which individuals are exposed, the 
higher is the resulting level of effective stimulation." TSie position is 
reinforced by Taba (1967, pp^ 30-31), who has drawn on Bruner (1964): 

. . these Cthinkingl abilities do not simply mature. Their develop- 
ment is a function of the type of environmental stimulation available as 
well as of inherent potentials While this stimulation is in part shaped 
by the nature and variety in environment itself, it is also influenced by 
the qxiality of mediators. The environment of the so-called retarded and 
culturally daprived children not only is less variegated in certain 
respects important to school learning, but also tends to lack adult help 
in transforming the aggregate of stimuli into orderly conceptualizations. 
Training could be seen as conscious systematic mediation which puts 
certain facilities at the child's disposal," 
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Finally, our assumption Lh that an effective school prograin, 
especially an effective social studies program, should attempt to refine 
and develop these basic intellectual processes by allowing children to 
use them frequently, in a range of contexts, with careful monitoring, and 
in increasingly complex applications • 

In the following pages, each of the thinking skills is treated 
separately. In reality, however, thought processes are interdependent; 
they cannot be separated* When individuals classify complex information, 
they may make inferences and draw comparisons in order to categorize the 
data. In using any of the processes, individuals may summon one or all 
other intellectual operations. 

The decision to treat each of the thinking skills separately serves 
several purposes. Separate treatment of each skill allows us to (a) 
specify related processes, Cb) discuss the utility of each of the processes 
and (c) provide instructional examples that will assist teachers in 
developing children's capacity to use the processes. Additionally, if 
teachers aim at helping their students use all processes productively, 
they must design a program in which each of the processes is practiced 
and refined and none is overlooked. 

Comparing 

Human thought is inherently compairative ,* thus the ability to make 
comparisons is, justifiably, one of the most widely emphasized thinking 
skills in elementary school. There are several points that can be noted 
about this skill. One is that a social studies program should involve 
students in making two kinds of comparisons. The first can be called a 
cross-sectional comparison. This is a comparison of the attributes, 
qualities, or properties of two or more different entities (e*g«, two 
children, an American family and a Vietnamese family). The second can 
be called a longitudinal comparison. This is a comparison of the sa;77e 
entity at different points in time (an individual in infancy, childhood, 
and old age; early humans and modem humans; u,£. technology in the 
nineteenth century and in the twentieth centurv'; an individual's mood 
when fatigued and when rested) . 
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Both a kii^tergart«ii pupil and an older child can zaaka cos^^risons. 
In i^t sanse can wa say that a sixth grader is the more skillful in 
ooaparingt otlMr than that he or she can cospare more*coB^lex or laore- 
abstract entities? Developing students' cos^arison-making skills entails 
developing their ability to make progressively more ''conceptually cMnplex** 
comparisons • 

The term cojKeptix^ complexity is used to refer to tv?o increasing 
capacities among children. First, children who evidence growing ability 
to make cc»^arisons will demonstrate an increasing capacity to perceive 
two or more objects of comparison as being both alike and different. 
(For example, the French Revolution is like all other r irolutions in sc^ne 
respects; like some, but not all, other revolutions in other respects; 
and in still other respects a unique historiceid experience. Or, Nigerian 
society shares certain characteristics with some but not all other human 
societies in addition to possessing some attributes %^ch are uniquely 
Nigerian. } 

In early experiences designed to develop this capacity, children 
should focus on familiar and oluervable objects or situations in order to 
make coxaparisons of similarities and differences. With practice and 
matvirity, children will continue to look for ways in which more-abstract 
and more-complex objects, events, and situations are ix>th alike and 
different. 

A second way in which children evidence an increasing capacity to 
make coa^arisons is by their growing awareness of the influence of 
sampling on relative perceptions of differences and similarities. For 
instance, a teacher in a fourth-grade classro<xn might tend to see im^re 
differences than similarities between two fourth-grade students. However, 
if the sas^le were expanded to include all eles&entary-school children, 
the teacher's perception might be reversed. Similarly, a sample of workers 
in the modem world %rt^ich include only the Ifeited States and the Soviet 
Union might lead observers to emphasize the differences between the two 
workers. Were the ^asaple expanded to include Chad, Buzrma, Haiti ^ and 
India, an observer might conclude that workers in the industrialized 
United States and those in the USSR are alike in many respects when 
compared to workers in less-indtistrialized nations of the world. 
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Learning experiences designed to enhance awareness of tlie Influence 
of saaqpling on perception should proceed in the following manner: First, 
children should list similarities and differences between two objects; 
then a third object stould be introduced (and soxnetixnes a fourth and 
snore). A simple example will be helpful: Imagine a picture showing that 
Praui has a small girl's red bicycle with training wheels and JoAnn has a 
large girl's blue bike with no training wheels. Students can describe 
ways in which the two bikes are alike (both have two large wheels^ handle- 
bars, pedals, etc.); then students can describe differences between the 
two bikes (size, color, one has training wheels). Now imagine a second 
picture showing Fran and JoAnn and their bikes which also includes Mark 
and his small boy's blue bike with training wheels. Students are asked 
(a) how Kark's bike is more like Fran's (size and training wheels), (b) 
how it is more like JoAnn 's (color), and (c) how Mark's bike is unique • 

Yo\mg children should work with familiar and observable examples. 
These might be classmates' physical appearemces, favorite activities, 
things children do well and not so well. Older children who have 
matured and benefited from previous experiences with tasks of this type 
will be prepared to focus on larger and more-abstract entities (historical 
conflicts, ideologies, environmental problems, urban spatiaU. patterns, 
moral dilemmas, and so on). In all cases, comparisons designed to show 
the influence of sampling on one's relative perceptions should begin with 
a comparison of two entities and then expand the sample to consider 
similarities and differences among a larger number. 

Uie learning objectives described in this section are related to the 
development of children's ability to make comparisons. Reflected in these 
objectives is the goal of helping children understand (a) that two or 
more objects of con^arison can be alike and different at the saxs^ time 
and (b) that methods of sampling can influence their relative perceptions. 

1. Children will show an increasing ability to make cross-sectional 
cocyarisons . 

a. After several lessons during which children view pictures 
of other children (cross^-societal examples) and identify 
physical likenesses and differences among the pictured 
children, they will be able to compare themselves, in terms 
of likenesses and differences, to a new set of pictures. 
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b. In A l«S8on in which a teachar raads stories about the 
beliefs of other societies, children will select sos&e of the 
beliefs of people in oxse society and write essays coiaparing 
thesG bsliefs with their own beliefs. 

c« After examining diaries of families who emigrated in the 
ISOOs, children will %rrite essays comparinq likenesses and 
differences between two or more groups' reasons for emigration* 
2. Children will demonstrate an increasing ability to make longi- 
" tudinal coa^arisons. 

a. Cliildren will use picbires of themselves as infants and 
toddlers, along %iith a mirror, to explain the ways in which 
their appearance over time has changed and ways in which they 
still look the same. 

b* Usix^r pictures of schoolrocans in the IMited States during 
the early 19008, children will list all the ways in which 
their own schoolroom is similar to and different from the 
pictured exaiqples* 

c. Given several photos showing a section of an urban area 
over a SO-year time span, diildren %d.ll be able to identify 
statements that apply to all the photos (likenesses over time) 
and those that apply only to indivic^al photos (differences 
over time] • 

Classifying 

A skill related to making ccnspariscms is classifying. Hiis is the 
act of sorting things into groiiyps ac^rding to a consistent set of 
criteria. 

Like comparing, the process of classifying is a fundamental eleit^nt 
in human thought. Adults mentally classify foods into those that axe 
fattening and those that are nonf attening ; items into those to pack in a 
suitcase and those to leave at hosie; playing cards into hearts, diamonds i 
clubs , and spades (and those into nisaerical order) ; solutions to problems 
into those that are reasonable and those that are unreasonable. Children 
also classify— toys into faw.;Jt^s and nonfiivorites? days into good, fair, 
and bad for sv.f«dngi classes into iut^re^^t^vny, OK, and boring. 
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A social studies program should involve children in two kinds of 
classifying activities. The first calls for children to select a group 
of items from a larger nianber and to label the group, men, based on 
different criteria, children are asked to regroup and relabel the same 
items. Consider an exao^le of classifying in which children use vfooden 
blocks of different sizes, shapes, and colors. First they are asked to 
identify a group of blocks that could go together. Red blocks are 
selected and labeled as such. The grouping by color and labeling of sets 
conUnuea until the child has a red pile of blocks in assorted shapes and 
sizes, a yellow pile in assorted shapes and sizes, and a blue pile 
assorted similarly. Then the child is asked to find a new way that the 
blocks could be sorted. The result may then be blocks labeled small, 
middle-sized, and large. Finally, the same blocks may be sorted by shapes 
and the various groups labeled triangles, rectangles, circles, and squares. 

A second type of classifying experience that children should have 
involves ranking items or arranging them along a continuum according to 
some criterion. An arrangement of events by date, as in a tine line, is 
one exan^le. Other examples are classmates by height, from shortest to 
tallest; countries in South America by size of population; and countries 
in Africa by the dates when they were freed from colonial rule. 

Children who evidence growing ability to classify are able to increase 
the number of subsets into v*iich they can group a given population of 
things. Needless to say, any population can be classified into several 
different groupings or subsets. Take the simple case of categorizing a 
population of students in a classroom. They could be classified by sex, 
age, color of skin, color of eyes or hair, height, weight, ethnic origin, 
social class, favorite subject — the possibilities are endless. A child 
who can categorize a population into five groups has more highly developed 
classifying skills than one %*ho can group a population into only two 
subsets. 

Another way in which growing ability to classify is evidenced is the 
increasing number of subsets a child can use to classify things along a 
single dimension. For example, a child who can rank continents by 
geographical size along a continuum from largest to smallest has better- 
developed classifying skills than one who groups them into two categories, 
big and small. 

'ii 
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A third way in which growing ability to classify is evidenced is 
the increasing capacity to syste&atically sort things into multiple and 
overlapping groups. For exan^le, a child who can categorise a population 
of things into a fourfold classification (e.g., girls with long hair, 
girls with short hair, boys with long hair, and boys with short hair) 
has a better-developed skill than a child who can group boys and girls 
and long-haired people and short-chaired people but cannot consbine the 
two groupings. 

The learning objectives that follow reflect ways in which children 
can be helped to develop an increasing ability to classify. The strategies 
suggested here are designed to facilitate growth in the abilities to 
identify subsets into which items can be grouped and to sort items into 
multiple emd overlapping groups. 

1, Children will evidence a growing capacity to group, label, re- 
group, and relabel items. 

a. Given large and small red triangles and large and small 
white triangles, children will group the triemgles according 
to red and %^ite, large and small, large red and large white, 
and small red and small white* 

b. Using several objects ^irfiich serve as examples of tools 
familiar to students, they will sort and classify the tools 
into Bwltiple groups. 

c. Given several objects which the children have gathered 

to make a time capsule, they will sort and label groups until 
they agree on the classifications which will be most infor- 
mative to a future observer. 

2. Children will d«aonstrate a growing capacity to arramge items 
along a continuum . 

a. From a set of five^ pictures, each of which has progres* 
sively more information, children will rank the pictures from 
the one which gives the least information to the one which 
gives the mosti. 

b. Given five site diagrams, children will ramk each site 
from the most desirable to the least desirable for building 
a playground (or factory, school, house, etc). T^4e class 
will then evaluate these opinions. 
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c* Using a list of several dat^ (t)ut not chronologically 
ordered) historical events (inventions, wars, etc.) # children 
will generate categories for the data and arrange each 
category fr^ earliest event to latest event* 

Conceptualizing 

Making coiqparisons and classifying things are two critical ingredients 
of a third Intellectual skill, one v^ich many educators consider to be 
the single siost important cognitive skill that schooling can foster in 
children — the ability to think conceptually. 

This skill encoo^sses two types of intellectual behavior that often 
flow from one another and are clearly interdependent. Ihe first, cocomonly 
called analyzing^ is the abili^ to identify the attributes of a concept 
by mentally breaking it down and identifying examples of the concept ^ 
Suppose children are studying the concept of a Imman group • ^ey hear or 
read that human groups can be defined as two or more people who communicate 
or have shared interests. Using this definition ^ children are able to 
identify (by using photos or role playing) exasples and nonexamples o£ 
groups . 

Ihe second type of conceptualising behavior is called synthesizing. 
To ptirsue the example of human groups, a synthesizing experience would 
proceed as follows: Children %tfculd be presented with pictures (or role- 
played situations) in which (a) two children are playing ball, (b) five 
teachers are vrorking on a project over a table, (c) two children are 
passing each other walking in opposite directions on a sidewalk, and (d) 
one adult is playing a game of solitaire. The children would be told 
that pictiires 1 and 2 showed human groups, %^ile pictures 3 and 4 did not 
show human groups. The children would then be asked to use the examples 
as a basis for stating in their own words what they think a human group 
might be. 

In the first example, the children took apart (2malyzed) the concept 
in order to identify instances and noninstances ; in the second example, 
the children used pictured instances and noninstances of human groups 
and analyzed the attributes of each in order to put things together 
(synthesize) and arrive at a meaning for the concept of a human group. 
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lltere eure tiio ways that chiXdran cvidenca an increasing capacity to 
think concaptuaXly. The first way is by building up the number and rich** 
ness of concepts they tmderstand and can use cc^nfortabXy. Particular 
types of learning experiences are useful to this end. Children need 
frequent opportunities to make detailed observations, discuss relevant 
characteristics of phenooena that they encounter, and tie these to other 
concepts, ^ain, early experiences should focus on relatively sisople 
and concrete exan^les that are faoiliar to children and can be directly 
observed. Very simple concrete exax&ples could be provided by concepts 
that subsume objects which can be touched, ss»lled, tasted, heard, or 
seen by children. The concept of roundness, for exas^le, is relatively 
siinple? it can be developed by having children observe and discuss the 
relevant characteristics of oranges, tennis balls, basketballs, and 
globes. Ihe concept pets can be developed by using a variety of animals 
from the classroom, children's homes, or elsewhere so that relevant 
characteristics of pets (animals that people care for and often love) 
are clearly developed. The concept furniture can be developed by having 
children observe and discuss the relevant characteristics of examples 
from schoolrooms, homes, stores, offices, auid theaters. 

As children mature they will be able to handle raore*TOmplex concepts 
that may not be palpable and which contain larger numbers of complicated 
subsets. The concept furniture, for example, is relatively simple; the 
concept group is more complex; the concept revolution is even more complex. 
Furniture can be seen, touched, smelled, and examined directly by children* 
Groups are not palpable, although their attributes can be observed by 
children and membership in them is part of a child's everyday experience. 
Revolutions are beyond children's familiar observable environments; 
additionally, they are characterized by coB^lex relev2mt attributes and 
include multiple subconcepts that incorporate a range of their own 
relevant attributes. 

A second way children evidence a growing capacity to think concep- 
tually is demonstrated by their ability to increase the numl^r of sub- 
categories into which a given concept can be broken down. For example, 
the child who equates animals with living things must come to understand 
that the former is just one siibclass of the latter. Ckiided experiences 
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to reach such understanding should begin by asking children to identify 
the relevant characteristics of the larger, aore-^inclusive concept. For 
example, relevant attributes of living things include the needs for food, 
water, and air and the abilities to grow, move, respond to stimuli, replace 
or repair parts, and reproduce. The next step in the process calls 
for children to analyze several phenoiwna to see if they meet the criteria 
attributed to living things. Ideally, these phenomena sho^ Id include both 
examples of the concepts (plants, people, and other animals) and nonexamples 
(rivers, desks, trucks). 

The following objectives reflect ways in which children can be helped 
to develop skills related to thinking conceptually: 

1. caiildren will evidence a growing capacity to break down larger , 
more-inclusive concepts into subconcepts (analysis) . 

a. After learning the meaning of the concept rules, children 
will be able to describe rules that people follow in their 
homes, at school, in movies, etc. 

b. After the teacher reads a story about the use of varied 
resources, children will be able to naxne more resources than 
they could before hearing the story. 

c- After receiving a series of lessons on settlements and 
being given a simple map of a large hypothetical area, 
children will identify and name more types of settlements 
than they were able to name before the lessons (e.g.# large 
cities, snail towns, villages, suburbs, satellite cities). 

2. Children will d^aonstrate An increasing ability to combine 
objects or e3g>eriences into larger, more-inclusive concepts 
(synthesis) , 

a. After viewing several pictures showing examples and non- 
examples of cooperation, children will be able to state a 
definition of cooperation in their own words. 

b. Given a variety of stories (cross-societal and longi- 
tudinal) aibout people using different tools, children will 
select the statement which best describes all the stories 
(people eat, people have cars, people hunt for food, people 
use machines, people use technology). 
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c. k£tmr using direct observation of, reading about, and 
seeing pictures of psc^ls assting their biological and 
psyctological needs ^ children will be able to state a 
definition for the concept need^ using their own words* 

Inferring 

Vim ability to saake inferences draws upon all of the infonoation- 
processing skills treated in earlier pages. Like cos^ringi classi- 
fying # and conceptualising, inferring is a basic process in human thought. 
Although there are distinctions between making assuioptions and making 
inferences, and although both processes are operative in children, the 
differences are not really ixnportant to el^ientary school children and, 
thus, will not be made here. 

Ihe act of mdking inferences is defined as going beyond infonoation 
that is, in fact, display^ and looking for ideas that are implicit. 
Dewey characterised inference making as the **heart of reflective thought** 
and stated that it is the **process of arriving at any idea of what is 
absent on the basis of ^AxAt is at hand*" (Dewey 1933 # p. 95). People make 
inferences when they use facts to inspire new ideas, discover meanings 
that are expressed in obscture ways, reach conclusions, or project con- 
sequences on the basis of data at hand. 

Almost any stimulus can provide the raw materials for inference 
making. A parent's scornful glance will evoke an inference from a 
toddler i laughter in a roan and the sounds of conversation and tinkling 
glasses are cues for inferences about an activity taking place; the 
risii^ or falling curve in a graph may help us to assume that unemploy- 
ment or the price of securities or the cost of living can be expected to 
rise or fall; a preelection poll will stimulate inferences about a 
candidate's chances for election; words in a poem will help us to infer 
the sadness or hastiness ^nmsunicated by the poet* The ability to make 
logical inferences supported by evidence clearly enriches one's thinking* 
The same can be said about enrichii^ one's capabilities to identify 
problMis and, thus, to move closer to solving those problems. We infer 
that a problem exists when a loved one is cool to us; we are sensitive 
to signals that others are tired or grouchy or bored; we make inferences 
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about potential h«*lth problaas in oxirseives or others from changes in 
appearance, j^^tite, or sense of gei^ral well-being. 

Children evidence « growing capacity to use inferences as they become 
better able to identify and distinguish inferences from observable facts. 
The ability to make such distinctions has great value to citizens deluged 
by advertising claims* political propaganda, and news that is filtered 
throi4|h individuals and through mass media. 

Classroom practice In distinguishing facts from inferences can be 
built into %rarking on information-acquisition skills. Using direct 
observation, for exaaiple, children can be sliown a series of statements 
about the observable environment. Children can classify each statement 
as (a) a fact or (b) an inference that is based on evidence but which may 
or may not be fact. In each case, children should be asked to defend 
their choices by citing evidence. Statements might proceed as follows: 
(a) Ihere are boys and girls in the classroom (fact) j (b) It is cloudy 
outside (fact); (c) the achoolrowo contains wails, a door, lights, desks, 
and chairs (fact) j (d) At 3 o'clock, everyone will go home (inference 
based on evidence— many of the children will go home, but some may go to 
the dentist and others to visit friends, and the tsfi-:her may stay to work 
or go to a meeting); (e) It will rain today (inference based on the fact 
that it's a cloudy day) j (f) Everyone will learn something new this after- 
noon (inference— some children nay learn something new and some may not) . 

Prepared sources offer abxuidant opportunities for children to 
practice identifying and distinguishing facts from inferences. As in the 
examples for direct observations, teachers should extract statements of 
fact and inference fror text passages, graphs, tables, pictures, films, 
and case studies and ask children to classify these appropriately, citing 
evidence for their classifications. 

The exan^Jles in the preceding two paragraphs call for teachers to 
construct statements that children classify as facts or inferences. 
Another way in vrtiich children evidence an increasing capacity to use the 
inference-making process involves using data to formulate and state their 
own inferences and support these with evidence. Msvrers to questions, 
responses to surveys, and interviewees' responses can be used in this 
connection. Children who acquire information in this manner should be 
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askttd to report the facts in their findings and to use the data to make 
logical and supported inferences. For exas$>le, a sixth grader who 
practices using data to make inferences might say: **Based on my saz^ple 
of sixth graders, xaost children in that grade prefer social studies to 
other subjects, This inferenoe is st«>ported by the fact that 72 percent 
of the 35 sixth graders I intervie^^ selected social studies as their 
favorite." 

Prepared sources can also be used extensively to develop children's 
ability to make logical inferences « Virtually all prepared sources 
provide rich opportunities for children to practice making inferences. 
Children can draw conclusions from a narrative text passage to infer 
answers to questions about who, what, when, where, or why, although 
these answers may not be stated specifically. Children can use stories 
to make inferences about a character's feelings or mood. Reading books 
and newspapers can help children make inferences about causes and/or 
outcoMS related to historical events or contei^rary situations. 

On all occasions that provide such practice, children should be 
asked to state evidence to support the inferences they draw. This 
practice will discourage (though not always prevent) children from 
"jumping" at inferences that are unwarranted. Alteiniately, if children 
practice searching for evidence to support their inferences, they learn 
at the same time to live with a state of doubt and thus foster an 
important emotional skill — tolerance of ambiguity! 

The learning c^jectives that follow postulate ways in which children 
will develop inference-making skills: 

1» Children will evidence a growing capacity to identify both facts 
and inferences and to distinguish facts from inferences that are 
based on facts . 

a. Using pictures of families in different settings (camping, 
shopping, at an airport, eating a meal), children will be 
able to state facts about the pictured families and make 
guesses based on what is, in fact, shown. 

b. After listening to a classmate's report on an interview 
with the school principal, children will identify facts 
presented in the report and inferences that the interviewer 
reported based on facts. 
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c. Uain9 « 9r«ph showing U.S. faza production, 1850-1970, 
that sboifs the nuitbsr (4iv*rag«} of persona aach fazswr 
produced food for, children will identify facta and inferencflrs 
baaad on tha data. 
2. Children will avidanca a cfrowing capacity to generate logi 1^ 
inferences and identify evidence on which inferences are baaed . 

a. Using a picture thet shows ' ."hj^rt^ engaging in an 
activity and e^^ressing emotions, waildran will make inferences 
about MAmt is happening in the picture and how the subjects 
feel about what is ha£^>ening, supplying evidence for inferences 
drawn. 

b. After reading a story about a day in the life of two 
children, students will use the story to make inferences 
{based on evidence) about ways in which children in the story 
depend on the natural environment to meet their needs. 

c. Osing narrative i^sages and photographs, children will 
make inferences (based on evidence) about the need for and 
purpose of marketplaces in a given society. 

Hypothesising 

A hypothesis is defined here as a disciplined generalization that 
asserts a testable relationship between two or more variables. The process 
of hypothesizing, another basic c^aponent of hvsman thought, is at once 
interrelated to processes discussed earlier and unique in its own 
attributes. The following exan^le will d«aonstrate these interrelationships 

Suppose a person returns from a %K)rking day in a grouchy state. A 
child or spouse observes abr\«5t responses to questions, unpleasant facial 
expressions, and tones of voice that c^umote grouchiness. On the basis 
of this evidence as well as of past learning, the grouchy individual's 
mood is attributed to disi^jpointments , probl^is, or frustrations of the 
%orking day. These are summarized by the silent conclusion "X is grouchy 
because he or she had a hard day at work," Such a conclusion depends on 
conparison making (similarities and differences, as this behavior is com- 
pared to behavior on happier occasions) , classifying (some behaviors can 
be categorized as happy and others as grouchy) , conceptualizing (consider- 
ing the relevant attributes of grouchy behavior and "good" or "bad" work 
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daiys) # and* of cours«, inferring (arriving mt a ccmclution about the 
p«rson*a mood and its causa on tha basis of avidanca). 

Moiff supposa the statMwnt ^'X is grouchy bacausa ha or sl^ had a 
hard day at vork"* is cast as **Zf parants have hard days at work they are 
grouchy vhan thay coaa iKsoa." Hie earlier statttsant refers to a specific 
and isolated case, while the latter generalizes about the relationship 
between the two variables (difficult work days cause grouchiness) . It 
is the process of making the oore-^eneralized latter statement that we 
are designating as hypothesising. 

In developing children's hypothesizing skills we confront a ccoaon 
problMr in that children are prone to make two types of errors in 
gexreralizing about the world or themselves. Type 1 errors stem from 
overgeneralizing — generating hypotheses about a whole poinilation of 
things that in reality ^ply only to a subset of that popiaation (e.g,, 
Africa is covered with jungle) . Type 2 errors result irfien children 
fail to generalise when a generalisation woiild afford valid and useful 
insights about the nature of the world* The challenge is to develop 
within children a capacity to make disciplined generalizations that are 
treated not as absolute truths but ratimr as testable hypotheses, thus 
minimizing type 1 errors. Additionally, it is less threatening to 
generate a testable hypothesis than to make an absolute statement, on 
the basis of soma particular evidence; thus, the risks that might tempt 
one to make type 2 errors are minimized. Hypotheses managed in these 
ways can help children develop powerful tools of thought. They are 
powerful because they frequently permit one to leap from a set of known 
facts across a chasm of ignorance to logical generalizations about 
solutions to problems or new directions for thinking. 

In developing hypothesizing skills, there are at least two major 
tasks • Hie first calls for children to develop an increasing ability 
to fon^late hypotheses on the basis of evidence. It may appear that 
such sophisticated-sounding behavior is not possible for young children i 
but in fact just the opposite is true. Imagine that kindergartners are 
asked to cut out pictures of their favorite food f rcmi among three choices 
(ice cream, hot dogs, and peas) « Wie children than construct a pictograph 
by pasting their choices next to the appropriate exas^les on a bulletin 
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board. On the basis of the data and a careful question from the teach ar 
{What docs the graph tell us about kindergartners • favorite food?), the 
children have an introductory exi^rience %fith hypothesis construction. 
They respond by making a generalization that there is a relationship 
between two or more things (children and favorite food) , and they can use 
the graphed evidence as a sample on which their tentative hypothesis is 
based. 

Prepared sources, direct observation, and responses to questions 
allow numerous opportunities for children of all ages to formulate 
hypotheses based on evidence. In all cases hypotheses should be regarded 
as tentative I so that a state of doubt ^ntinues until children gather 
enough evidence to warrant making a judgment about whether hypotheses are 
supported or should be revised. 

Ihis leads us to a second major task associated with building the 
skill of hypothesizing. Here children should evidence an increasing 
capacity to suggest ways that a given hypothesis might be tested. To 
pursue our kindergartners example, the statement "Kids like ice cream 
more than hot dogs or peas** is a testable hypothesis that might be 
formulated by young children. Children could be asked to identify ways 
to find out %^ether the statement is true or should be changed in some 
way. Guided by the teacher, children might elect to ask other classes 
in their own school or in other schools to repeat the choice-making 
activity. In short order, children would see the need to incorporate 
into the hypothesis some qualifying words (Some kids like ice cream) 
or, perhaps, revise the hypothesis completely because they discover chat 
most children prefer hot dogs to ice cream or peas. 

Obviously, opportunities for testing hypotheses arise every timu 
children make generalizations. Examples of the undisciplined type are 
heard often. (Boys are messy. Girls are silly. Dogs are friendly O 
An alert and resourceful teacher will treat such assertions as tentative 
hypotheses and ask children to identify ways of testing them to determine 
whether they are supported by evidence. After such tests, children 
should be expected to revise the stateir.ents , if necessairy. 

Perhaps it is evident that treating generalizations as tentative 
and testable hypotheses has several side benefits. As stated earlier, 

/ / 
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such tr^atMnt di scour agat unsupported or unwarrantsd gsneralisAtions 
snd, thus, contrlbutss to an opsnmindsdnsss that angcndars the nssd to 
sssk additional and/or naw avidanca. 'Shis procass is aspecially useful 
in that it halps to dacraaaa blind accaptanca or fornulation of stereo- 
types, and thus fosters children's self-nanagement skills. 

The following objectives are concerned with ways in which children 
learn to forsulate and test hypotheses; 

1. Children %fill demonstrate a growing ability to fonaulate 
hypotheses on the basis of evidence . 

a. Using direct observation of children and adults in many 
settings, children will make staten»nts about ways people 
change the natural environment. 

b. After seeing pictures of and reading about ways people 
use language (pictured symbols, written and spoken words, 
gestures) , students will write a statement in their own 
words about the reasons iiAiy h\uum baings use language. 

c. Given an iaoline map showing levels of air pollution 
over a given area, a me^ of the same scale and area showing 
population density, and a map of the same scale and area 
showing industrial activities, children will generate 
hypotheses about the relationships evidenced by the maps. 

2. Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to suggest ways 
in which a given hypothesis can be tested . 

a. Given the statement "Children develop skills as they 
grow older," students will identify ways in which the 
hypothesis could be tested. 

b. Given the statement ''Human beings have beliefs about 
what is good and bad," children will describe ways in which 
the hypothesis could be tested. 

c. Given the hypothesis "People use resources in different 
ways, depending on their technology and needs," children will 
describe ways in vrtiich the hypothesis could be tested. 

Imagining 

Imagination is one of the most significant coo^onents of children's 
mental life, and it is also an aspect of thinking that we suppress more 
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frequently than cultivate (Ojemann 1968} . Imagin-tion and fantasy qo 
together; and it is "^reality not fantasy, that should concern schools — 
or so qomm tha arguaent (except in special classtSi audi as creative 
%rriting or dance). Maybe this attitude wcmld be correct if fantaaising 

irare sioply a means of self-esqpression, but it is not. Fantasising is a 
powerftxl tool for understanding the %rorld« By imagining alternative 
possibilities about the vay things might be, we transform mundane, cc^nmon- 
place, nonprobleaatic bits and pieces of existence into problems to be 
solved and mysteries to be explored* Thus, cultivation of children's 
imagination should be an explicit part of a skill-development program in 
social studies. 

The major task in encoiiraging children to use their imaginations 
productively is to help them build an increasing capacity to propose 
alternative possibilities for existing realities. Then children should 
analyze the is^lications of the imagined possibilities. Such experiences 
might include imagining the environment as it might be in the year 2500, 
and then considering what things they might like or dislike about their 
imagined environment. They might then be 2tsked to cc»ne up with ideas 
about ways people might inhibit development of negative characteristics 
by changing their present behaviors. Children can imagine alternatives 
to historical outcomes or mentally trade places with real or imaginary 
persons. They can project what life i»uld be like without particular 
srules (e.g., those regarding running in the halls, speed limits for 
cars, waiting one's turn in line) and, by doing so, come up with some 
good reasons for having those rules. The possibilities for exploratory 
or problem-oriented imagining are limitless, enriching, and enjoyable. 

The following objectives suggest ways in which children can build 
an increasing ability to imagine alternative possibilities for existing 
realities ; 

1. Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to propose 
altarnativc possibilities for existing realities . 

a. Children will tell stories imagining themselves as one 
or more objects in a photo showing a tree full of ripe and 
unripe fruit, birds, squirrels, flowers, a boy looking at the 
tree, s\xn, sky, clouds. 
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b. GivAtt & historical accovmt of a conflict between groups, 
children will wrlta atoriai iaagining thonaelvas as nambers 
of aaoh group. 

c. Childran will inagina making sons change in the natural 
scheaa of things on tha planat and %^ite about the potential 
effects of this change. 

Evaluating 

This process calls for children to make judgments about such things 
as the goodness or badness, accuracy or inaccuracy, and desirability or 
undeairability of selected phencsaena. The process also calls for children 
to solve probleas, seek answers to cceiplax questions, or select cotirses 
of action that are appropriate in terns of selected criteria. Evaluations 
can be aE^plied to one's own behavior or that of others, to the appropri- 
aiwiess of data for a given purpose, and to the countless other dilesanas 
faced daily by people of all ages. Evaluative thinking is among our most- 
fundamental thought processes, since opportunities to make judgments 
abound for youngsters and adults alike. A good social studies program 
can help children refine ami develop the process so that it is character- 
ized by creativity, rationality, .clarity, and ea^licitness . 

Children demonstrate an increasing capacity to make evaluations as 
they becocM able to generate xmjltiple, rather than single, alternatives 
in order to explore a question or solve a probl«m. What is hoped for 
here is that children will resist thinking polemically and instead 
develop a oomitment to seeking creative answers to (luestions and 
creative solutions to problems. It is often t«i«)ting to think in terms 
of either/or choices when, in fact, this ten^tation i^y limit access to 
better ideas. Children can learn that when they are faced with a state 
of doubt, frustration, or confusion they can move out of that state 
most productively by first generating a "laundry list" of tentative 
answers or potential solutions. Each of these can, in turn, be pondered 
in terms of personal values or other criteria until the list is reduced 
to alternatives that can be ea^licitly defended. 

«iese steps can be applied in a variety of situations, ranging from 
the need to solve a serious personal problem to the question of which 
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topic to select fur a research paper. Tte evaluator atteopts to clearly 
define the question or problem and then brainstorms the saultiple possibili- 
ties that he or she might pxxrsue. Each of the possibilities is then 
evaluated in terms of criteria suited to the task until a decision is 
reached that the evaluator can defend in an explicit and clear manner. 
This type of evaluative practice, in addition to fostering creative 
problem-solving behavior, can assist stiKients in moving out of the state 
of helplessness soo^tixaes associated with a problem. Brainstormed alter- 
natives are not necessarily "good" alternatives that the evaluator will 
have to live with. However, generating them allows the production of 
definable options that can be considered rationally at a later time. 
Productivity of this type often is more desirable than living with a 
problem without attes^ting to deal with it, or than solving a problem 
without exploring all possible solutions* 

A second way in which children evidence an increasing ability to make 
evaluations is by demonstrating (and requiring from others) a commitxtMsnt 
to making rational judgments, national judgments, in this context, are 
characterized by emotional conoitments congruent with the value (s) a 
person holds. An evaluation is nonrational to the degree that it involves 
an emotional commitment to a course of action, institution, or policy 
that either is unrelated to a person's values or is actually destructive 
of these values* 

In other words, ratioxial evaluations are grounded, on the one hand, 
in a clear image of the values a person seeks to realise and, on the other 
heuid, in an accuurate perception of reality. In contrast, nonrational 
evaluations are grounded in a false consciousness of the values that are 
most iB^rtant to the person and/or in false perceptions of reality. 
Nonrational evaluations teiid to result frcm efforts to satisfy personality 
needs or from the desire to comply with the expectation of important 
reference groups. 

To judge something to be good or bad because such a judgment satisfies 
an ego need or is congruent with the values of importimt reference groups 
is to evaluate nonrationally. To judge something to be good or bad because 
there is "^jod reason" to believe that it is supportive of one's own values- 
even though such a ji^gment fails to square with what one wishes were the 
case or with i^t cme*s reference groups de^ to be true — is to evaluate 
rationally. 
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A sii^ple exanple saay be helpful s Suppose that an election is 
ianinent# and person A is evaluating the caxididates* Person A discovers 
that candidate X proaises to %#ork for legislation that is congruent with 
the values that A holds. Person A does not especially like candidate 
X's personality, however, and A's faxoily doesn't like X at all* Addition- 
ally, several of A's friends have already indicated that they are voting 
for candidate A*s choice, if based on rational criteria, will ignore 
irrelevant ex&otions and the opinions of others. Rather, his choice will 
be based on values he perceives the candidate to hold and whether 

the candidate is the best person for the job. All irrelevant criteria 
will be ignored. 

Instruction aixned at developing the capacity to make rational 
evaluations should incorporate detailed attention to distinguishing 
information that is relevant to a judgment from information chat is 
irrelevant. Opporttinities for making distinctions of this type may arise 
as children atteapt to settle differences of opinion or encoxinter 
decisions to be made about individual or group activities* Further 
opportunities can be developed by pursuing questions that evoke value 
judgments^ {What do you think about X*s actions in a given historical 
period? Is this a good law? Why do you think that? Did the character 
in the story do a gooa thing? Why do you think the action was desirable?) 
Obviously, in addition to eliciting statements from children which can be 
used to distingxush relevemt factors, such questions emphasize the role 
of knowing one's value positions on given questions. 

A third way in which children demonstrate an increasing capacity to 
make evaluations is in their ability to perceive that choices affect 
people differentially. An evaluation based on specific criteria, arrived 
at via rational and creative processes, may be satisfactory from the 
evaluator's point of view, Init it may evoke negative reactions from others. 
A child may decide, for exax^le, to take a shortcut across someone's yard. 
Hie decision to do this may arise from his concern about being late for 
b ^ool or for an appointment — a behavior in congruent with the child* s 
values • "Hie evaluation becc^nes more cx>s^licated, however, as the decision 
maker considers how the householder might feel about the use of her lawn 
as a path. Thus a final decision would follow an evaluation based on 
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a cofisplex set of value judgtMnts. Learning to consider the pros and cons, 
to both oneself and otherSt of a particular choice can be built Into many 
school experiences. VDienever a judgoMnt must be made, children can be 
asked to identify all the individuals or groups that might be affected by 
the judgment and describe how those people might feel about it. 

A fourth way in which children demonstrate an increasing capacity to 
make evaluations is in their growing ability to do so in an explicit and 
reflective manner. This skill substimes (a) the ability and desire to 
express explicit criteria used to make a judgment and (b) the ability to 
identify and seek observaible indicators of the presence of the explicit 
criteria needed to make the judgment. For example, suppose Don and Mary 
are being judged as candidates for student council representative. Good 
evaluation will be based on the following specific criteria established 
by the interested parties: (1) HhB representative should have good school 
attendance (specific criterion) , n^asurable by the percentage of days the 
candidate was present (observable indicator). (2) The representative 
should be up to date on class assignments and demonstrate satisfactory 
achievement (criterion)/ measurable by checking with the candidate and 
teachers (ii^icator). (3) The representative should be able to state 
opinions clearly and courteously for maximum input at meetings (criterion) , 
measurable by the candidate's paurticipation in discussions during classes 
(indicator). (4) The representative should be willing to go along with a 
considered decision by the majority of students (criterion) , measurable by 
the candidate's previous behavior following class decisions (indicator). 
In this example / the children have established that they value certain 
criteria # and their appraisal of the candidates will be based upon the 
indicators for each of the criteria. 

The learning objectives that follow reflect ways in which children 
can be helped to develop their skills in evaluating. Implied in all of 
the instructional exaiqples are steps in which children state explicit 
criteria for their choices. 

1* Children will show a growing capacity to use rational criteria 
for making evaluations . 

a. Children will evaluate alternative plans for the use of 
classroom space and make a choice on the basis of explicit 
criteria that they are able to defend. 
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b. Children %rill evaluate different ways of reacting to 
anger*provokin9%ituati<ma by stating the advantages and dis* 
advantages (to self and others) of each reaction. 

c. CSiildren %dll generate ^ evaluate # eind select explicit and 
defensible reasons for advocating a partirnilar position in a 
debate or roxind-table discussion* 

Children will perceive that a given action my affect peo ple 
differently . 

a. Using a picture showing one child watching another ride a 
tricycle across a bed of flowers » children will identify the 
people might be affected by this action and tell how those 
people might feel about it. 

b. Given a statement that a city council has passed a law 
prohibiting walking dogs in the park, children will identify 
the people who will benefit and people who will not benefit 
from this law, 

c. After reading a case study about the possible extraction 
and distribution of oil from a given site# children will 
evaluate alternatives (no oil vs, extraction via one of 
several alternative routes) from the viewpoints of the 
following people: fuel consumers » conservationists, local 
residents, and fuel company representatives. 
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S«lf-Wimftg«SMint Skill! 

Th« ielf-B«n«9«Mnt skilli ld«ntifi«4 and dlsouSMd h«r«i may, in 
other sources, turn \ip undsr ths uabrsll* of oitissnship or social skills. 
No matter what naaw is ussd, however, these are skills that help people 
relate to others effectively and cope with existing social conditions, 
niere is a decided affective diaenslon to these self-nanagenent skills; 
that is, they are related to attitudes, to ntotional orientations, and to 
the ways people interact with one another. 

Neither a classro«B teacher nor a parent would be very satisfied 
with a "Johnny" who could recite the Golden Rule and Bill of Rights with 
cooplete accxuracy but who consistently infringed on the rights of those 
around him. Unfortunately, we have often been aore successful in giving 
our children cognitive knowledge than in inproving the ways they relate 
to the world. We are aore successful in teaching our children the tenets 
of a free society than in developing their capacity to act on t}»&e 
principles. Ctne study that focused on this problen found "that belief 
in free eacpression is ^^ught only as a slogan, not as a generalizable 
principle, and that childrcm therefore do not leam to apply it to con- 
crete situations" (Zellnan and Sears 1971, p. 119). Ihese findings were 
gleaned frost a program for teaching political conflict nanagement to 
fifth through ninth graders. As a result of this study, the authors con- 
cluded that "teaching a more sophisticated view of conflict [conflict 
management skills, etc.D can produce both more accepting attitudes toward 
conflict and greater tolerance for civil liberties" (Zellaan and Sears 
1971, p. 134). The self-management skills identified here are designed 
to give children such basic competencies for democratic citizenship. 

One of the major goals of education for effective participation in 
a democratic society is that of developing self-esteem and a feeling of 
efficacy in children. Political socialisation research has consistently 
affirmed that this kind of self -perception is fxmdamental to active 
citixenship. If an individual feels worthless and ineffective, he or she 
will perceive that there is nothing to be gained by becoming involved. 

Self-esteem cannot be "taisght." Rather, it flourishes or withers 
depending on the environment, or climate, in tmich a child grows. In a 
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social studies progrsa, thst eliaats is the content—end the manner in 
%fhich it is presented. The plxiralism of jyMrican society and the diversity 
of mankind should be presented in a positive vay^ so that children from a 
broad range of backgrounds and heritages can proudly identify with the 
people they find in their books. 

Children's self-estewi will be enhanced if a teacher treats their 
world with respect. The social studies curriculum should reflect the 
belief that the social experiences of childhood constitute a legitimate 
focus for study. After all# children experience role conflict, social 
change, and econosaic choices — even as senators, industrialists, and 
teachers do. Why not introduce these concepts in a framework in which 
real understanding can be achieved-** in the context of the child's own 
experiences? By seeing children like themselves portrayed in textbooks^ — 
taught by adults, written by adults-'-students should get the message that 
children are important (which, of course, is translated; **I am important!"}. 

Finally, we know that self-estema develops hand in hand with increased 
competence and feelings of efficacy. Self-confidence can be promoted by 
a carefully structured skills program in which children are assigned 
tasks at which they can succeed while increasing their oos^tence. 

Children's social and political efficacy can be greatly enhanced by 
devoting time in the curriculum to fostering self -management skills. Each 
of the self-m«magement skills identified here has been carefully analyzed 
in an attempt to better understand what specific, discrete actions amd/or 
perceptions are called for. Once we know what behaviors we are seeking, 
learning experiences can be designed to promote each of these capacities. 

Before explaining the individual self-management skill categories, 
it may be useful to discuss briefly the rationale behind the selection of 
these particular skills. As noted earlier, these ere skills that help 
people in relating to others effectively and in coping with given social 
conditions. Die concept of r&latir^ to others effBCtively means being 
able to develop friendships, %#ork with other people, and cosinunicatei but 
it also means much more. It is^lies the ability to understand, appreciate, 
and recognize as legitimate the wide range of human experiences — current, 
past, and future. The development of these capacities is enhanced through 
the growth of perceptions and orientations that enable people to escape 
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tram rigid # r«striet«d ptrspsetivM • Ito this #nd, the subsequent dis* 
cussion treats eqpc^ntric end ethnocentric perceptions # stereotyping # 
and the Ability to esfuthise. 

Oar children My need gttLdence in dtevelcq^ing their skills to handle 
such social eolations as diversity # change » aadt>iguity# and conflict* 
Thus 9 this section also focuses on the nature of these conditions and on 
means of helping children cope constructiiraly with thesi. 

By giving concerted attention to fostering these self-Banageaent 
skills, schools will be fulfilling their mandate to predate the develop- 
ment of good citisens. 

Decreasing Ey^centric Perceptions 

Egocentric perception is the uno^nscious assumption that one is the 
center of the tuiiverse and that others see hiav^er in tlHi saims way. Thus, 
if c person perceives his/her own actions to be good, peaceful, generous, 
or benevolent, others %d.ll recognise the same qualities. When others 
fail to share this assioRption, they may be judged morally deficient and 
undeserving of respect and concern. People with egocentric perceptions 
see enhancement of their own narrow interests as the sole criterion for 
deciding %#hat is ^od« 

The first steps toward decreasing egocentric perceptions are 
recognizing the existence of perepeetive and projecting oneself into 
alternative perspectives. Child-development research has shown that the 
ability to recognise and describe alternative perspectivss is, to some 
degree, developmental. Until children reach a given level of development, 
they are incapable of recognizing that other people experience the world 
differently than they do. However, by the tism most children reach 
elementary school age, they are beginning to shad this developmental 
**handic^'^ — that is, it appears to be within the realm of their cognitive 
capabilities to recognize the existence of perspective. However, this 
does not mean that their awareness of perspective will automatically 
continue to develop, especially if one considers the full continuum of 
meaning attached to the term—from sii^^le physical perspective to coQ$)lex 
sociopsychological perspective. It is a relatively sia^le exercise to 
imagine oneself standing where another is standir^ and describe the view 
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froa the person's eyes. It is a far wore complex task to ioaglne the 
eiaotions and thought processes of another person whose heritage and 
existential context are different froa one's own. Yet both situations 
call for essentially the sa»e skill— the ability to handle perspective— 
and, therefore, children need xaany opportunities to practice it. 

Exercises for developing the ability to recognize physical perspective 
might include having children draw a table as seen from above, below, the 
end, and the side. Or tl»y might be asked to describe what someone facing 
the window sees in contrast to what sc»teone *fhoae back is to the window 
sees. The edacity to rec<^n^ize emotional or psychological perspective 
Blight be developed by having children write diary entries for a young boy 
and an old man viho had experienced the same event, or role-play a Masai 
tribesman caring for nis cattle. 

Children need to learn to accept fkltamative perspectives as being 
legitimate explanations of the differing perceptions cf others. The 
ability to do this grows out of the recognition of perspective. The 
individual who has had repeated opportunities to associate with others 
who "see" the %<orld differently will be more likely to accept. tr»e legitimacy 
of diverse perceptions. 

While it may not be possible for all children to esiperience this 
kind of variety in their everyday lives, they can experience it vicariously 
by reading stories and case studies of people from other cultural backgrounds. 
Through such learning ei^riences, children become increasingly able to 
make such observations as: "That is beautiful to that girl because she 
lives in that society, but in our society we wear our hair differently 
and think that is beautiful" and "I'm used to city traffic so it doesn't 
scare me. But I can see why my friend is afraid to cross the street when 
she comes to visit us. She lives in a small town where there is hardly 
any traffic." These observations may seem superficial or sia^listic, but 
the child who is capable of such perceptions is developing perspectives 
that facilitate adult cross-cultural coaB«nication. Competence in this 
area is beaming more ia^rtant as global mobility increases, and it is 
especially important for leaders who guide cross-national org^mizations 
and negotiate international economic, political and military relationships. 

Qjnsidering (and acting in response to) the interests and welfare of 
other individuals in addition to those of one's self is a vital dimension 

EJIc - ; 
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of liberation from egocentric perceptions* The selfish person is a s€K?ial 
cripple. Neither an individual nor society ultimately benefits from 
selfish behavior. The selfish child is soon labeled as such by oth^r 
children and in turn is discriainated against and ostracized. Adult 
property o%mer8 who cton't participate in cofaasunity- improvement efforts 
may see their property values go dovm. It is ironic that, because of the 
complex interrelationships that characterize our society, people who 
consider only their own welfeure and act without consideration of others 
are likely to be the ones hurt the most by their behavior. 

The following objectives postulate ways of decreasing children's 
egocentric perceptions: 

1. Children will evidence a growing capacity to recoyiize the 
existence of perspective and to project themselves into 
alternative perspectives * 

a. C!hildren will be able to sit in the center of the room 
and identify in turn (from a list given by the teacher) 
things they would be able to see and things they would not 
see if they were standing, first, in front of the zoom with 
their backs to the wall and, second, in the back of the roc^ 
with their backs to the wall, (lliis exercise may need to be 
preceded by asking the children to actually take these 
positions and tell i^at they can see*) 

b. Children will write an essay describing l typical city 
scene as it might look to a boy reared in that city and to a 
boy who has never before been to a city. 

c. When studying the growth of labor unions, children will 
be able to describe the different perspectives of unions held 
by labor and management people. 

2. Children will evidem u a growing capacity to accept alternative 
perspectives as being legitimate explanations of the differing 
perceptions of others . 

a. When discussing a story about a family in a rain forest 
of Scuth America, the children will do ao without disparaging 
the family's •'strange*' ways, instead, they will be able to 
identify situational reasons for culturally different 
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behaviors and ideas. {The children mde pets of the snakes 
because they Mre used to having snakes around and knew %^ich 
ones wouldn't hurt you. A lot of people here are afraid of 
enakes because there aren*t sany around and we don't know much 
about then.) 

b. Children will be able to ei^lain why classmates' proposed 
solutions to social problems differ by citing variations in 
personal experiences # values # and interpretations rather than 
by pointing out Moam ''flaw*' in aiKSther's personality. 

c. Children will be able to explain differences bet%reen our 
current perception of the solar system and the pre-Copemican 
perception by looking at the kinds of instruments and infer* 
mation available then and now. 

3. Children will evidence a growing capacity to consider and act 
in response to the interests and wlfare of others . 

a. When asked to suggest how window seats on a field- trip 
bus should be assigned, children will propose a method that 
is fair to all. 

b. After studying proposed changes in the neighborhood 
surrounding their school, children will develop a chart 
designating the benefits and drai^cks of the proposed 
changes for all the groups affected, including themselves. 

c. When debating proposed changes in laws governing fishing 
in international waters, children will consider the welfare 
of nations otl^ir than their own. 

Decreasing Ethnocentric Perceptions 

Ethnocentric perceptions are sindlar to egocentric perceptions? 
homver, whereas egocentricity involves one's relationships to individuals, 
ethnocentricity involves one's relationships to groups. Ethnocentric 
perception is the view that one's own group is the center of everything,* 
all others are scaled and rated with reference to it. Thus, the individual 
tends to think of the actions, customs, institutions, and ideologies of 
the grovips to which he/she belongs as being superior to the actions and 
beliefs of outside groups, such a person uses enhancement of his/her own 
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group', narrow and short-range interests a. the sola criterion for 
deciding what is good. 

Decreasing ethnocentric perceptions are evidenced by children's 
growing capacities to make and prefer statements about their own groups 
that do not iaply a standard by which all others are judged. When little 
boys recognize the fallacy in such a stateaent as "Boys are better than 
girls because they are tougher," they are shedding a type of ethnocentric 
perception. When children question such a statement as "Americans are 
better than anyone else because . . . they are working their way out 
of an ethnocentric perception. It is important that children have a 
sense of pride about the groups to which they belong, for out of this 
pride comes personal commitment and good citizenship. But there is a 
fine line between constructive attachment and destructive fanaticism, 
and the ability to maintain this delicate balance is in«»ortant. Out of 
such a balanced perspective comes the ability to perceive changes that 
could improve one's own group, as well as a respect for other groups 
which may lead to healthy intergroup cooperation. 

Decreasing ethnocentric perceptions are evident in children's 
growing capacity to make and prefer statements about other groups which 
do not use their own groups as standards. All children need to learn to 
perceive the legitimacy of other groups, even though those groups may be 
quite different from their own. (Just because our class does something 
one way and the class next door does it another way doesn't mean they are 
wrongs-just different.' Just because in our country we do s«aething this 
way and in another country they do it that way doesn't mean they are 
wrong- just different! J In both cases, it may well be that "our" group 
could be Judged objectively to be "better." But the concern here is that 
objective standards should be applied, not the subjective standard of 
^What we do is best, and, therefore, anyone unlike us is necessarily 
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Finally, children need to learn to consider and act in response to 
the interests and welfare of others' groups in addition to those of their 
own. (Note that the goal is mutual well-being, or considering the 
interests of both one's own group and those of others.) Here again, the 
co«plexity and interlinked nature of human relationships require this 
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kind of orientation « Hie welfare of each of us depends on the welfare of 
all of us* 

Curriculum materials that include descriptions of a broad range of 
husian groxips will go a long way toward decreasing children's ethnocentric 
perceptions* If all groups are treated respectfully and accurately, 
children will have an opportunity to recognize the legitimacy of different 
ways of behaving and thinking. Fortunately, many elementary social 
studies textbooks emd media materials deal with a broad range of divergent 
societies. 

The learning objectives that follow illustrate how children's ethno-- 
centric perceptions can be decreased: 

1. Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to make and prefer 
statements about their own groups that do not imply a standard 
by which all other groups are judged > 

a. After setting up criteria by which to judge school play- 
ground equipn^nt, children will be able to evaluate with 
equal objectivity their own school's equipment and another's 
from pictures showing each, 

b. After setting up criteria for evaluating communities as 
places to live, children will use these to make both negative 
and jK)sitive statements about their own community. 

c. After analyzing newspaper accounts of a federal health 
care program, children will identify both strengths and 
weaknesiies in the program and use data about similar programs 
in other countries to suggest means of alleviating the weak 
aspects of the program in this country. 

2. Children will evidence a growing capacity to make and prefer 
statements about other groups which do not use their own groups 
as a standard. 

a. After seeing a movie about family life in another cultural 
setting, children will discuss these family experiences without 
making negative evaluations based on "how we do it," 

When evaluating the **success** nf other societies, children 
will use such criteria as **happines55 of the people,** and 
'•efficiency In using natural resources" rather than their owri 
society * s norma t ive standards . ^ 
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c. Vhrnn ttvaluating Altarnative historical aeccmnts, children 
will hm abl€ to distinguish an vinbiased account of Iroquois 
life frcm an obviously biased version. 
3. Children will show a groving ability to oonsidsr and act in 

response to the interests and welfare of others' groups in 

addition to those of their own group . 

a. Children will generate a list of rules to follow on a 
field trip to a xmiseum which will help ensure that others 
visiting the museum will not be inconvenienced. 

b. Given the problem of planning for the use of a new sclKwl 
playground, children will cnstire that all classroom groups 
have equitable access to areas 2Uid equipment. 

c. When participating in a simulation of ccnsainity action # 
children will vote on ai^roving a park ^or a neighborhood in 
which they don't live, even tlK>ugh its ai^roval would mean 
that real estate taxes in all residential area would be 
raised* 

Decrmasing Stereotypic Perceptions 

Stereotypic perception is the use of universal and closed general- 
izations about or characterizations of a group, process, social inati-- 
tution, society, or ideology. Such statements as "Tomwanians are all 
big eaters," "Lawyers are shysters," "Pacifists are cowards,* -Pacifists 
are courageous,*' and "The American faaily is going to the dogs" are all 
stereotypic* 

Ihere are two main reasons for breaking down stereotypic perceptions. 
l!he first is simple: Stereotypes are not true. If you search diligently 
you can generally find an exception. (Way back in the iMshes, under a 
boulder, lives one pxiny little "tanwanian who is not a big eater. She 
prefers vert/ small beetles to those huge lizards that everyone else 
relishes:} The second reason is that they can get you into trouble. 
Stereotypes are beliefs. People act or behave according to what they 
believe. If a man believes that all lawyers are shysters, he may end up 
smrving a 20-year prisor. term for something he didn't do because he 
insisted on serving as his own legal counsel. 
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observations suggest t^o strategies that can be nsftd effectively 
to help children avoid stereotypic? • Ona strateqy is to have ntudents test 
stereotypic stateswnts in order to determine whether they are trur . Such 
stateiMnts as ••Boys are better at math than girls'* and "Vtoinen arc better 
cooks than men** can be easily tested for validity. If children practice 
testing stereotypes for which data are readily available^ they will soon 
become siispicious of all stereotypic statements, even those for which 
testing data 2tre iu>t accessible. Another strategy to help children avoid 
stereotyping is to focus on the possible effects of holding stereotypic 
perceptions. (If you believe that dogs don't bite, what could happen to 
you? If you believe thr.t all drivers obey stop signs, what could happen 
to you if you acted on that belief?) 

The examples used here are relatively benign stereotypes, which 
probably are the best kind to begin wrking with. The teacher who has 
laid a sound foundation, once he/she is convinced that the children arc 
mature enough to h^uidle them, can move to far more detrimental stereotypes- 
those that can cut to the quick of the human psyche. However, the basic 
strategies remain the same: Ask (a) Is it true? and (b) What could happen 
if you believe it? 

Children's increasing capacity to avoid stereotypic thinking is 
evidenced in their ability to use and prefer such qualifying statements 
as '•soxne of" {instaad of '•all of**) and ''sometimes'* {instead of "every 
time**}. In order to recognise the need for such verbal limitations, 
children should participate in the types of learning experiences outlined 
earlier. Raths et al. (1967) offer other excellent guidelines for 
strategies. One method they suggest is to code students' papers to call 
attention to both the generalisations and the qualifications used in their 
written work. 

Another indication of decreasing stereotypic perception is children's 
ability to use and prefer tentative characterizations of perceived 
phenomena, sirowing their recognition that the state of the phenomena (and/ 
or the viewer's perception of them) is subject to change. For example, 
such statements as •'{^xrrent scientific research tells us . , . " amd "When 
I was younger I thought . . . but now I think . . . indicate decreasing 
stereotypic perceptions. This aspect of avoiding stereotyping is cldsely 
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related to thm ability to rmix>qnitm and cope with change « It is part of 
a pertpective about the restricted natiire of phenorona that is necessary 
for developing a nonstereotypic orientation toward the world. 

thm learning objectives that follow are concerned with decreasing 
children's stereotypic perceptions; 

1- Children will evidence a grwing^ capacity to use and prefer 

qualifying stateaents that restrict the scc^ of the character- 
istics of phenomena . 

a» After listening to a story about two groups of children 
who have trouble getting along with one anotl»r# children 
will be able to tell %^t is wrong without using such state*-* 
nenta as "Girls are nosy!** and ''Boys are mean!" 

b. Given lists that include both restricted and stereotypic 
stateaents, students will identify the stereotypic statements 
and suggest strategies for testing thea. 

c. Children will be able to identify stereotypic stateioents 
and rewrite than to make thea qualified and tentative. For 
exaaple, after viewing a fila about a given society, children 
will identify the stereotypic references in statements about 
that society, point out irtiat is wrong, and rewrite the state- 
aents with appropriate qualifications. (''The X tribe always 
wears flat hats'* becoaes **In the movie we saw, some people 

in X tribe wore flat hats***) 
2. Children will evidence a growing capacity to use and prefer 
tentative characterizations of perceived phenomena » thus 
indicating their awareness that both the state of the phenomena 
and the viewer *s perception of it are subject to change . 

a. After conducting a survey of their own food preferences 
and those of their parents^ children will discuss food 
preferences in tentative terms. (Now I can't stand spinach, 
but maybe when I grow up 1*11 like it. A lot of adults do.) 

b. Given a list of paired descriptive sentences with and 
without qualifications (At the time I visited Boston, I found 
it to be a dirty city; Boston is a dirty city), children will 
be able to explain which statement in each set most fairly 
represents reality. 
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c. On the basis of infonuttion gained froa a study of the 
history of relations between two ethnic groups, children will 
identify the conditions that led to changes in the views 
these groups held of each other. They will then generate and 
siipport hypotheses about future relations betmen these groups. 

Increasing the Ability to Bnpathige 

E)«>athy is the c^iacity to "step into another's shoes" and, accord- 
ingly, perceive the tiforld as others perceive it. It is the ability to 
syapathetically isiagine how an action, institution, or event appears to 
persona in a different social or situational context, ihis ability is 
fostered by curriculua materials that use draaatic first-person accounts 
of events and realistic portrayals of people living in circuxutances 
historically and/or geographically different froa the children's environ- 
ment. Role-playing es^teriences offer excellent opportunities to help 
children develop the capacity to esipathize. Other devices include having 
children write diaries and letters fxcm the perspective of another person 
in another place and tiae, participate in siaulation gaaes, and develop a 
newspaper for a coanunity at another tiae and/or place. 

The ability to e8^thi«se is evidenced by children's growing 
capacity to describe accurately the thoughts and feelings of others. 
Research indicates that this ability is developmental, and that the 
process is more difficult than sis^ly describing what other people see 
froa their perspectives (Flapan 1968). Part of the reason for the 
difficulty of the process may be that it requires at least two fairly 
OM^lex skills — making direct observations and drawing inferences. In 
this case, we are asking children to perform the basic operations in- 
volved in Baking observations and inferring. Specifically, we ask thea 
to draw inferences from the outward aanifestations of what is going on 
inside people. The more reaoved these people are froa the children's 
personal expsrienca, the more difficult this task will be for thea. 

Another indication of the growing capacity to estpathize is avoidance 
Pejorative ejQ>lanations of behaviors different froa one's own. 
^oxstance to making and accepting pejorative observations is built up 
through conscious and repeated efforts to feel what another feels and 
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think wh.t «>oth«r «y b. thinking. Stud«,ts ni»*d repeated experienc^i- 
fir.t hand and vicariou.-in hearing about the thoughts and feelings of 
people with different backgrounds, in the claasroo«, this can be 
accomplished by using stories, ease studies, and first-person 
accounts • 

Tim increasing capacity to empathasise is also evidenced by children's 
growing ability to e^iain they might think, feel, and act the sa»e 
way as another, were they in the other's social amS situational setting, 
mis ability grows out of the recognition that behavior is learned fron 
those around us and shaped by the circuastances in which people find them- 
selves . Being openly friendly to strangers «ay be appropriate in a s«all 
town but considered dangerous in a big-city ghetto. Hie issue of 
Slavery was perceived one way by a large plantation owner in the South 
but quite differently by a Quaker farmer in Pennsylvania. 

Note that the ability to ea^athize has mjthing to do with morality, 
the fact that situational factors may legiUmately account for a certain 
behavior does not mean that behavior is morally justifiable. However, 
the ability to perceive these factors is important in developing mutual 
respect between parties whose views may differ. >^tual respect provides 
a context in which moral issues can be faced. 

^' will demonstrat e a growinc^ capacity to d^a^r^K^ 

accurately th e thoughts and feelings of others . 

a. Children will be able to role-play characters in social 
contexts increasingly removed from their own experiences. 
(For exas^Jle, a child their own age facing problems they 
are likely to e35»erience, a child their own age in another 
cultural setting, an older child facing problems they are 
likely to face in years to cone, an older child in another 
cultural setting, an adult whose experiences parallel those 
of their parents, an adult in another cultural setting.) 
Background maUrial for each of these role-playing episodes 
would be provided through stories and films. 
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b. Relying on background information frora thair taxts and 
othar rafarancas, childran vill %#rita hypothatical diary 
antriaa for a pionaar travaling vest in a wagon train. In 
doing thia thay will ahow thair awaranaas of tha af facta this 
axparianca might hava had on an individual parson* 

c. Aftar studying a unit on tha major raligions, tha children 
will rola-play young peopla discussing with thair families 
tha posaibility of entering the ministry or religious service. 

Children will evidence a growing^ ability to avoid pejorative 
explanations of behaviors different from their own . 

a. After participating in a unit in which thay learned games 
played by childran in different parts of the world, children 
will es^lain in nonpejorativa terms why a new boy who came 
from a diatant plara might not kiww the rules of the everyday 
games they play. 

b. Given two accounts of people in the same cultiural setting, 
one of which contains pejorative terminology, the childran 
will rata the neutral version as the ''fairest** or ''best.^ 

c. In writing reports of ceremonies of differing primitive 
tribes, children will avoid pejorative esq^lanations for 
behaviors which are unfamiliar to them. 

Children will evidence a growing capacity to explain why they 
might think, feel, or act the same way as another ^ were they in 
the other *s social and situational setting . 

a. After hearing a story or seeing a movie about people in 
another place and/or time, children will discuss why those 
people live as thay do and whether they think they would lead 
the same kix^d of life if they were members of that group. 

b. After seeing a movie depicting life in a different cultural 
setting, children will describe what thay would be doing if 
they lived there and how they would behave differently. 

c. After studying the votes of city council members in a 
simulation, children will role-play council members and 
identify the reasoning for and values behind their votes. They 
will than evaluate council members ' votes in terms of what 
thay would hava done in their places. 
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Ptvloplng Constructive Attitudes Toward Diveraity 

•jhe mobility of our society has brought the broad range of human 
cultural and physical diversity within the experience of all of us. 
Visitors frc» abroad flow in and out of our cosaunities. We travel, 
we aove — across the country and around the world. If stay put, the 
*#orld cones to us through the media and through the neighbor vho just 
returned from Japan. Children go to school with others whose heritage 
and experience is very different froej their own. Children in today's 
classrooms will experience diversity to a degree never before possible 
in human history. They must be helped to develop the ability to deal 
constructively with diversity in physical characteristics, behavior, 
and culture. 

Children must leasrn that diversity is inevitable and natural. 
This knowledge grows out of a basic understanding of how the world works. 
Differences in physical appearance can be traced to inherited traits. 
(Basic information about genetics is usually part of the science and 
social studies curricula.) Differences in behavioral characteristics 
can be traced in part to the fact that people learn from other people 
and in part to the physical environments in which people live. Thus, 
people who regularly interact with one another in a given place are 
likely to share ccwmon behaviors, and these are likely to differ from the 
behaviors of other interacting individuals in another location. 

Children must learn to respond to diversity by defending or promoting 
desirable differences and condemning and reducing undesirable differences. 
Desireibie differences enrich the human condition, while undesirable 
differences impoverish it. The worldwide differences in availability of 
food present quite a different issue than the range of physical character- 
istics in the human family. Children need experience to enable them to 
be rational in their approach to diversity and, therefore, able to 
establish defensible criteria for judging diversity. 
^ For exaB5>le, young children can be asked to solve such probleirus as 

the following: (a) Little children have the sandbox and swings to play 
j with, while older cl^ildren h*ve the alide and monkey bars. How is the 

, play equipment different? How is it the same? Why is it different? is 

it good/fair that it is different? (b) The older children in the 

« 
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neighborhood always chase the little ones away from the new play equipment. 
the little children have to use the old and broken equipioent. How is the 
equipeient different? How is it the saaie? Why is it different? Is it 
good/fair that it is different? (c) Why are the differences in (a) okay 
and those in ih) not very fair? 

Older children can be shorn tables depicting illness/disease 
distribution among various socioeconomic segtMnts of the coiamunity and 
asked: How does access to health care differ? Who gets better care? 
What might be some reasons for this? Is this good/fair? What is your 
consaumity doing to ensure more-equitable access to health care? What 
other things could be done? 

Stil3 another dimension must be considered in helping children 
develop a constructive attitude toward diversity: 'niey must be taught 
to recognize the moral con^lexity inherent in diversity and to seek humane 
solutions for these moral dilensoas. Can a person who has never had the 
opportunity to learn tolerance be condemned for intolerance? Does ignorance 
make intolerant action less painful for the victim? The answers to these 
questions are uot obvious. Hot is it easy to know when to support diversity 
and when to support convergence* (For example, there is the old argument 
about whether a socialistic state # by erasing potentially damaging 
inequities in certain areas ^ takes away the incentives necessary for 
individual and societal advancement SLSxd well-being.) Children growing up 
in this complex world must have early learning experiences that will help 
them recognize moral dileomas and seek humane solutions. 

The objectives that follow are related to developing constructive 
attitudes toward diversity: 

1. Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to accept diversity 
as inevitable and natural . 

a. ^ter taking a census of classmates' pets, children will 
discuss differences in care and feeding in the light of the 
different needs animals have because of their varying body 
size and structure. 

b. After watching a learning demonstration by two people 
who have learned the same skill from two other people i 
children will draw parallels between these divergent outcomes 
and cross-societal diversity in behavior patterns. 
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c. After studying thr«« differant societies, children will 
identify diets «s one exeai>le of a t>ehavior area in which 
differences result frosi both availability of resources and 
learned preferences. 

Children will evidence a growing capacity to respond to diversity 
by defending or proaoting desirable differences and condeiBning 
or reducing undesirable differences . 

a. After selecting pictures showing players on a baseball 
team exhibiting different skills, children will tell why it 
is necessary for a team to have players who are good at doing 
different things. 

b. In a role-playing situation, children will counter the 
staged suggestion that a mw child should be excluded 
because he is **dif ferenf* by making positive statements about 
how he can make valuable contributions to the group. 

c. Given mi^s slwwing alternative plans for the developcaent 
of a comnunityt children will choose as '^better** the one 
that provides more people with adequate access to vital 
coenunity services and pleasant residential areas. Following 
their selection, the children will write essays identifying 
the benefits to the whole cc»nunity of ensuring the greatest 
possible equity in the distribution of resources. 

Children will show a growing ability to recogni&e the moral 
conglexity inherent in diversity and to seek himuuie solutions 
for such moral dilempas . 

a. After reading a story about an old man who wanted only 
adults {no noisy children) living in his neighborhood, the 
children will role-play the old man in such a way as to show 
timy know why he feels as he does. They will then role-play 
and evaluate actions they could take to change the old vBOtn's 
ideas about children. 

b« In a discussion of dress requirements in different 
schools, children will evaluate school uniforms as "bad" 
(in that they inhibit self-expression and are estheticaliy 
boring) and "qood" (in that they camouflage inequities in 
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socio«conoadc background and prosaote a sense of school identity 
and loyalty). 

c. In studying major world religions, children will identify 
sources of the conflicts that have occurred when people of 
different religious faiths have come together. They will 
then evaluate the actual resolutions to soiae historical con- 
flict situations and suggest how unsatisfactory resolutions 
might have been handled differently. 

Developing Constructive Attitudes Toward caiange 

Children must learn to deal with the personal life changes they will 
•j^rience as well as with the rapid and extensive social changes which 
characterize this age. All social indicators point to the likelihood that 
our children will have to cope with even more change in their lifetiwe. 
It is imperative that children be neither frightened by nor enamoured of 
change. If frightened, they will be incapable of accepting changes over 
which they have no control or of monitoring changes that are potentially 
manageable. On the other hand, if they welcome change for its own sake, 
they will be oblivious to the potentially harmful consequences of some 
changes . 

To avoid either extreme, children must be given learning experiences 
that help then develop a constructive attitude toward change. They must 
learn to recognize the existence of change and to perceive it as inevitable 
and natural. Very young children can profit from learning experiences in 
which they gather examples of ways they have changed and probably will 
change. The former task can be done in cooperation with parents, who can 
supply photographs, baby clothes, and favorite toys. The latter can be 
accoB5>lish«d by having each student interview older children and adults 
to see how they have changed since they were the child's age. Of course, 
1.1 addition to treating change through time (longitudinal change), learn- 
ing experiences should deal with the kind of change that accompanies a 
shift in setting or situation. (If you moved from the city to a farm, 
how would your everyday activities change? Why?) These experiences 
should lay the foundation for perceiving change as inevitable and natural. 
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lh« ability to defend and promote desirable change and condem or 
impede undesirable change is another dimension to dealing constructively 
with change. l>oo often we Americans pronote change for change's sake. 
(Tear dmm that old building f put up this new one. Throw out that old 
curriculumi here's a hot one just off the press,} However, the ecological 
limits of o\ir life space, our confrontation with the consequences of 
dwindling resources, our periodic flirtations with econc^c catastrophes, 
and the tdstakes that result fr<m premature curriculum decisions-^-all 
ti.^un should serf's as fair warning that we must take a more rational, 
approach to change « 

Children must learn to look for indicators of both positive and 
negative change and develop the ego strength and sense of responsibility 
needed to effectively promote or resist change. Vicarious experiences 
with change and opportunities to practice evaluating changes can be 
provided through the simulation games and case studies that abound in 
social studies curriculum materials. An alert teacher will soon discover 
that the local coimunity offers many opportunities for children to apply 
their skills of evaluating proposed changes. (How will the proposed 
new shopping center affect our community? The school boeurd is trying to 
decide whether or not to close Central School; what would be good and 
bad about this, and how can we find out? What if we took away all the 
swings in the park — what might be good and bad about that?) 

Another way children exhibit a constructive attitude toward change 
is by recognizing that changes have ramifications — a change alonq one 
dimension will cause change somewhere else. This is a critical perspec- 
tive for all of us to achieve if life on this planet is to be satisfying 
as opposed to simply tolerable. "This generation is beginning to learn 
that individuals, communities, and nations cemnot afford to act without 
considering all the consequences of their actions. But only after 
repeated practice in i'^ntifying and considering the impact of change will 
this thoughtful approach becon second nature. 

By exploring such questions as "What would happen if the water supply 
dried up in our community?" and **What if we had no cars?,** it will become 
apparent to children — if the teacher prods them to examine a variety of 
possibilities — that a change that first appears co have little effect 
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actually h*» extensive effects. Other devices that can be tised are land- 
use a«ps on which children experi»»nt with alternative locations for 
industries » businesses, and housing and study the possible effoctw of 
each suggested change, ^iote that these experiences call upon children's 
imagining skills as well as on the skills of evaluating and hypothesizing. 

Finally, children need to learn to recognize the moral con^lexity 
inherent in change and to seek humane solutions for such moral dileiamas. 
The moral issue is becoiBing increasingly critical as human beings acquire 
the knowledge and techiK»logy to effect profound changes in every dimension 
of the human experience. We have the power to change barren deserts to 
fertile gardens, to alter the genetic codes of different species of life 
{including our own species) , to shift ^le populations from preindustrial 
to poatindustrial ways of living almost overnight, to change the courses 
of rivers, and to alter climatic conditions. Finally, we xaist not forget 
that we have the power to totally change the face of the earth through 
nuclear weaponry. 

This power to cause change, coupled with the fact that changes can 
have significant consequences, makes it imperative that we instill in 
children a proper respect for chemge. That is, they need to learn not 
act iB5>ulsively in the face of proposed chemge. They need to be aware of 
the extent to which change can be controlled and willing to put in the 
effort required for control. Teachers, therefore, should provide many 
ejgseriences in viorking through the moral dileiranas inherent in change, 
so that the ability to handle change becomes part of the repertoire of 
social skills of all citizens. Thus it is in«Jortant that after a 
simulation has been run, the debriefing should include an opportunity to 
explore questions about values, and the issues treated in case studies 
should include value questions. 

•nie following objectives are concerned with developing constructive 
attitudes toward change: 

1. Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to perceive change 
as inevitable and natural . 

a. After drawing pictures of themselves as they looked as 
infants and toddlers and as they are today, children will 
point out that they have changed and show some of these 
changes. ":• . 
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b« Using pict\nres of f&raing in the IBOOs and todays 
children will be asked to describe Iww farw machines have 
changed and cite the major reasons for the changes, 
c. Children will »ake up a front page for a newspaper in 
their own cosmmanity lOO years ago which shows the changes 
that have occurred since that date in socials economic ^ 
political, medical, ecological, and oth«ir areas* 
caiildren will evidence a growing capacity to defend and promote 
desirable change and condemn or igpede undesirable change ^ 

a. While visiting a park, the children will discuss changes 
that could improve the playground. (What equipment is in 
good repair and seems to be often used? Ilierefore, should 
it remain? What equipsisnt is in disrepair and seems unused? 
Should it be fixed or rexaoved?) 

b. itorking in small groups, the children will draw up plans 
of action for their group *8 participation in a citywide clean- 
up cas^>aign* 

c. After doing research into alternative proposals for 
changing the laws governing international fishing waters, 
children will be able to determine the positive and negative 
outcomes of each and select the better proposal. 

Children will evidence a growing capacity to recognize the 
ramification of change . 

a. Children will accurately role-play a person beinq yelled 
at and, alternatively, being talked to calmly and rationally, 
and explain how reactions vary according to another's behavior. 

b. Children will demonstrate key changes %*hich would be 
likely to occur, and explain why, when role-playing the 
following question: What would happen if the water supply 
in our town suddenly went dry? 

c. After studying a land-use map of a city, the children will 
be able to predict how a chanqe in routing traffic through the 
area %#ould be likely to change settlement and business-development 
patterns . 
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4« Childrsn will ahotf a growing ability to racognlze tha stprAl 
cw^lexity inhrnt in change «id to saak huaanc solutions for 
Buch mot ml ALXmmM . 

a« httmr haaring an unfinishad story about two childran who 
ara fighting ovar changing tha rulaa of a gaaer children will 
ba able to idantify why soea of tha suggested rule chamges 
wmild banaf it one child more than tha other and propose 
altamati^ rules that %fould ba more equitable* 
b« Givmn dra%djfigs of tuo different park plans r students will 
aacplain %Aiy children probably would prefer the one and 
elderly paqpla the other, and then suggest a plan that vrauld 
batter neat both groups* neads. 

c. Following a study of urbanization , children will write 
diary entries for a hypothetical person who left a rural area 
to aove to tha city and describe the personal losses and gains 
that woiild result frcm this change. Using their classmates* 
diary entries as data, childran will suggest things that could 
ba dona to improve life in the city for newcomers « 

Developing Constructive Attitudes Toward Jteabiguity 

What we know depends on our past ea^riencesf our intelligence, and 
the technology we have at hand to uncover '*truth«" Since each of these 
is always limited and usually changing, we are caught in a dilemma; We 
are never absolutely sure of anything; nevertheless, we have to act, on 
tha basis of the best information available. Some people, finding thii 
condition intolerable, assume one of two destructive posture^; (a) they 
refuse to acknowledge the amblgtiity and declare that they know the truth^ — 
they have the final word — or Cb) thoy recognize the ambiguity yet cannot 
act because they don't know the truth i don't have the final word* 

Wa can help children avoid both pitfalls and develop a constructive 
attitude toward ambiguity by helping them perceive that ambiguity is 
inevitable and natural* Teachers and parents can do a great deal in 
moving children toward this perception* Excellent models are provided 
by (a) adults who can respond to a question honestly and easily with an 
*'I don't know"; (b) teachers who make a point of providing resource/ 
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r«f«r«nc« materials that offer diff«r«nt accounts, interpretations, and 
data about a given event; (c) teacher* who help children evaluate the 
strengths and vreaknesses of nass aedia, of responses to questions, and nf 
data they collect through direct observation; and (d) parents who discuss 
political and social issues in a questioning, open atnosphere with and in 
the presence of their children. Furthemore, of course, the study of 
history can give students insight into the shifts in hu«an Juiowledge 
aiui in our assxu^tions of what is true. 

Second, we Bust aid children in developing their capacity to 
tolerate anbigu: ty — not just siaiply recognize that it exists, but relate 
to it effectively. Such tolerance is evidenced in the ability to accept 
the best answer currently available, knowing that it may not be the final 
answer. It is evidenced in the ability and willingness to change actions 
and opinions when new evidence comes along. It is evidenced in the ability 
to generate alternatives, weigh each according to the information at hand, 
and choose from aaong thera. And it is evidenced in the willingness to 
continue %rorking on a problem or research project in the hope that a 
better solution nay turn up. 

It is difficult to design specific lessons or identify specific 
lesson objectives to proiaote tolerance of axnbiguity. A few are provided 
here. We believe that teachers can best achieve this goal in the context 
of the total learning eagjerience — by prodding children to seek alternatives; 
being openainded; accepting and even encouraging conflicting interpretations 
of events, poems, and news articles (though always demanding rational 
evaluation criteria); refusing to be intimidated by not knowing an answer; 
and being openly willing to search for answers with the children. 

The following objectives postulate some ways to develop constructive 
attitudes toward funbigiiity: 

1. Children will evidence a growing cepacia to perceive ambiguity 
as natural and inevitable . 

a. Given a black-and-white photo and a color photo of the 
same scene, children will be able to identify information 
provided by the color picture which is not available from 
the black-and-white print. {Apples are ripe; the ground 
is covered with green grass.) 
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b. At the «nd of a unit on major religions, children will 
be able to cite a religious dietary law as one exaii$)le of a 
moral code about which people disagree. 

c. Cliildren will construct a time line giving dates, kinds 
of instruaents available for acquiring information, and 
''scientific** beliefs people had at each time. By doing this, 
children will learn to identify ways in which knowledge and 
technology are related and to describe how a shift in 
technology leads to a knowledge shift. 

2, Children will develop a growing capacity to tolerate anfciguity. 

a. While listening to the taped sotmds of familiar settings, 
children will identify the settings, giving reasons for their 
answers. During a follow-up exercise in which the soxmds of 
each setting are accoi^anied by pictures » children will 
evaluate and, if necessary, revise their original decisions. 
(It sounded like honking car horns, so Z thought it was a 
city street scene. But now I see that these sounds must have 
come from those trucks trying to get into the factory gates. 
Now I hear the factory sounds, too.) 

b. Children will be able to generate alternative hypotheses, 
given examples of several circumstances. For example , "There 
is water on the sidewalk because • • • (it rained last night; 
the sprinkler was turned on? a bucket of water was spilled; 
someone popped a water balloon) . 

c. In a decision-making simulation, children will be able to 
generate several alternative actions, suggest the negative 
and positive consequences of each, evaluate each alternative 
on the basis of projected consequences, and make a decision 
based on this evaluation. 

Developing Constructive Attitudes Itoward Conflict 

A world that is diverse, changing, and ambiguous is also conflictive. 
Children who learn to manage conflict effectively in their everyday social 
lives will be able to transfer that skill to managing conflict on the 
national and interne onal level. 
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A constructive attitud* toward conflict is developed by helping 
children perceive conflict as inevitable and natural. Conflict is 
inevitable and natural because we are separate, individual persons with 
unique wants and needs who live in the coapany of others. 

Conflict, of course, can occur at any level of hunan interaction. 
Each of us is aware that we interact with ourselves,- thus we often 
experience intrapersonal conflict. (Boy, I could sure go for another 
piece of that cake, but the old waistline . . . should I or shouldn't I?) 
Intrapersonal conflict may be benign, but it may lead to psychopathologies 
when the individual can no lon'^er manage it. Parents and teachers are 
all too aware of interpersonal conflict among children because it often 
is expressed openly. At the other end of the conUnuuia is conflict on a 
global scale. 

■nie first step in learning to deal with inflict is to recognize 
that it grows naturally out of the huaan condition and out of situations 
iA which we coraaonly find ourselves. Teachers and other adults can begin 
to help children learn to deal with conflict by helping then face effec- 
tively the conflict situations that arise in their everyday experiences. 
Instead of yelling "stop that fighting'," a parent would do well to help 
the children analyze why they are fighting. 

Children must be caught to recognize conflict as being potentially 
manageable and to identify and use effective methods of managing conflict. 
Sometimes it is most expedient to simply avoid situations in which con- 
flict is likely to occur. At other times, in the midst of a conflict 
situation, withdrawal may be the only rational action, m still other 
situations, compromises can be worked out with the other parties involved 
(I'll concede this if you'll concede that). Children should have many 
opportunities to see adults whom they love and respect working through 
conflict situations. In this way, they will learn that withdrawing and 
co>?>ronising bear no stigma but are, in fact, legitimate and respectable 
alternatives. 

Finally, in order to develop a constructive attitude toward conflict, 
children must be taught to recognize the moral cos^lexity that exists in 
any conflict situation. Whether conflict is considered good or bad often 
depends on the scale and/or intensity of the conflict situaUon. Aived 
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conflict on an international or even national level has a terrible 
potential for destruction? therefore, it should be avoided. However, 
avoiding a conflict situation may be the worst possible decision. (For 
example, your failxire to tell a close friend that you are angry may lead 
to a SBioldering resentii^nt that could ruin the relationship, whereas open 
confrontation might reveal a misperception on your part.) Another aspect 
of coj^lexity is that it is entirely possible for each of two conflicting 
parties to be "in the right" and to be able to demonstrate an objectively 
legitimate basis for his or her position. 

Simulations and case studies offer excellent opportunities for 
children to learn and practice conflict-management skills. One effective 
device is to have children role-play alternative responses to conflict 
situations. As the teacher leads them in analyzing what occurred in each 
episode, children will begin to recognize that they can exercise some 
control in such situations. The moral in^lications of alternative ways 
of approaching conflict should also be examined in debriefing. 

The learning objectives that follow are addressed to developing 
constructive attitudes toward conflict: 

1- Children will demonstrate a growing capacity to perceive that 
conflict is inevitable and natural . 

a. In discussing playground squabbles, children will avoid 
assigning blame to the individual children involved and, 
instead, cite the situational factors that led to the conflict. 

b. After reading a case study of a community pet ordinance 
dispute, children will be able to state the position of each 
interest group and tell what differences led to conflict. 
(The pet owners wanted their animals to be able to run and 
get exercise; other people didn't like the mess and noise.) 

c. Children will use newspaper reports to identify the 
issues and interests involved in the different positions of 
two opposing political candidates • 

2. Children will evidence a growing ability to perceive conflict 
as potentially manageable and to identify and use alternative 
methods of m^maging conflict . 

a. Children will be able to tell how they would help two 
children in a story settle their argument in such a way that 
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both ootald be haf^y. 

b. Given a case study about the dispute between two 
cocBRunity groups over the location of a proposed shopping 
center, children will be able to suggest alternative ways of 
settling the dispute. 

c. Children will be able to identify the major econowLc and 
political factors that led to the Civil War. On the basis of 
this outline, they will suggest steps that might have been 
taken to avoid armed conflict. 

Children will become wore adept at recognizing the moral complex- 
ity inherent in any conflict situation . 

a. Children will role-play alternative ways of resolving a 
playground conflict and identify what might be good and bad 
about each alternative for each of the children involved. 
(Bob wouldn't like that but Jill would because . . . ; Jill 
would like that and Bob might, too, if . , . .) 

b. Given a case study in which two community groups are at 
odds over the location of a proposed stopping center, children 
will generate alternative ways of settling the matter, 
evalviate each alternative in terms of benefits and debits to 
the cOTsmnity, and choose one of these alternatives to support. 

c. When studying American history, the children will be ablo 
to identify the reasons for the stands taken by the Whigs and 
Tories and to defend both sides with equal vigor. 
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Whenever adults wrestle with the problem of providing their children 
with an appropriate and effective education, they must consider the con- 
text in which these children are likely to be functioning for the greater 
portion of their lives. A concerted effort is required to achieve and 
maintain this perspective, inasmuch as it seems both natural and easy to 
rely on one's own experiences to provide answers. The problem with the 
latter approach is, of co\u:se, that children have always lived out most 
of their lives in a world different trtm that of their parents. Ibday is 
no exception, except that the degree of change fr<XB generation to 
generation is greater now than ever before. Human beings are currently 
experiencing a dramatic worldwide evolution tlwit is moving us into a 
global age. 

the "systcBBiess," the "unity," the "oneness" of the modem 
world is evidenced in a wide variety of ways. It is witnessed 
in the interpenetration of international and domestic systems, 
with the osnsequent eri^cation of boundaries between dcxi^stic 
and foreign affairs. It is evidenced in the rapidly expanding 
volume of private or nongovernmental transactions among nations. 
It is seen in the growing number of both governmental and non- 
governmental transnational organizations. It is manifest in 
the developing web of military, economic, political, and eco- 
logical interdependencies. It is witnessed in the convergence 
of social organizations and technologies in the world's large- 
scale, mass societies. And it is evidenced in the internation- 
alization of contemporary social problems , including the manage- 
ment of violence, the control of disease, the maintenance of 
environmental health, <md the promotion of econwnic well-being, 
social justice, and human rights (Anderson and Anderson 1977, 
p. 35). 

The ej^anding scale of interdependence affects each of us, for we 

are all involved in global society in a number of basic ways. 

Biologically, we (ure involved in global society because we are 
members of a single, ccxmaon species of life, and hence we 
share with all humanity many cosoonalities. Ecologically, we 
are involved in the world system because we are a part of the 
earth's biosphere, and hence inescapably linked to our planet's 
material and energetic structure. Culturally, we are involved 
in global society because we arc enmeshed in the human-created 
envirofissent we call cultiure; ajul in the modem world, human 
culture has becoawi a global environment. The technologies, 
the institutions, the languages, and the beliefs that make 
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Up human culture link ua» onr ccmunities # and our nation to 
peopI«» conunitias, and nations «li«where in the world. 
Through these cultural linkages « we influence the lives of 
people elsewhere in the world; and they# in turn* influence 
our lives. Historical ly« we are involved in global society 
because Much of the culture that surrounds us is an asalga- 
aation of technologies, languages, beliefs, and institutions 
initially created aeodsers of our species who lived else- 
«^ere in both space and tiaei and, conversely, auch of the 
culture surrounding others is of our creation. Psychologically, 
we are involved in the world systen by virtue of the fact that 
the «#orld external to our nation is an object of our percep- 
tions, attitudes, and beliefs. Reciprocally, we az« the 
object of the perceptions, atti^ides, and beliefs of others. 
And ira and others have self-conceptions of ourselves and our 
relations to the world, along with percepticms, attitudes, 
and beliefs about relations anong ourselves and relationships 
to the natural environnent (Anderson and Anderson 1977, p. 36). 

This global perspective has guided the selection and treatnent of 
the skills discussed here. Each of the self-aanageraent skills was selected 
with an eye to giving children cceipetencies for functioning in an inter- 
dependent world. Sisdlarly, infomation-acquisition and processing skills 
take on particular significance in a global context. Our children will 
have to be able to handle a great deal of c^eplex information if titey are 
to be effective citizens in a global age. 

Preparing children to ft^nction effectively at a global level need not 
be an overwhelaing task. But it is a challenging task, and we can't afford 
to take it lightly. At the very least, we must submit each of the 
diaensions of the curriculua to rigorous analysis in an effort to identify 
and evaluate goals and processes. This paper is one att«^t at such a 
rigorous analysis of skills developnent in social studies. 
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Additional Sources 
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elementary schools. Sources have been selected to represent each of the 
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in the ERIC system, ED numbers have been provided. 
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